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SCHOOLS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Ir is probably well known to many of our readers that 
while Connecticut, and some other adjoining States, have for 
many years been aided more or less in sustaining their com- 
mon schools by public funds, Massachusetts, has, until recently, 
supported hers by taxes, either upon their proprietors, or upon 
the towns at large, and by contributions. 

In the beginning of the year 1834, however, the committee 
from the Legislature, on the subject of education, presented a 
report in reference tothe formation of a school fund. Cireu- 
lars having been issued the preceding year, by order of the 
Legislature, throughout the State for that purpose, it was 
found by partial returns made from ninetyeight towns, that 
the whole amount annually paid in these towns for instruc- 
tion was one dollar and ninetyeight cents for each pupil. 
This was more than might have been anticipated by those 
who had witnessed the operation of a fund bor forty years, 
in Connecticut; and who, having found how difficult it is 
to sustain schools with the aid of funds, had hence concluded 
it was far more difficult to effect anything without them. 
The truth is, that the public have been slow to perceive the 
difference between applying a fund unconditionally and thus 
ultimately paralyzing individual effort, as in the State last 
mentioned, and applying it with such conditions, as might on 
the contrary, excite and increase such effort, as in the State 
of New York. And though Massachusetts had done better 
without _ fund at all, than Connecticut had with one so 
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injudiciously applied, it was still wisely recommended by the 
Committee we have mentioned to establish a fund, not to 
relieve the people from the necessity of taxing themselves for 
the support of their schools, but to encourage them exactly 
in proportion to their own efforts. 

school fund was accordingly established, but in order to 
act with wisdom on a subject of so much importance, as the 
mode of its distribution, the legislature directed that returns 
should be again made, of the existing state of the schools, 
with the condition, that those who did not comply with this 
requisition should not enjoy the benefits of the first applica- 
tion of the fund. ‘The result was, that of 305 towns in the 
State, 261 made their returns to the Secretary of State, accord- 
ing to the requisitions of the legislature. An abstract of the 
same was prepared by the Secretary and presented the Legis- 
lature in sa 1835, embracing much valuable informa- 
tion in regard to the number of pupils and teachers, amount 
of wages, books used, &c. Thereturns were, however, from 
the very nature of the case, imperfect. 

During the progress of this session a valuable report was 
made to the legislature on the subject of the application or 
distribution of the fund. This fundwhich at that time amount- 
ed to $281,000, it was proposed to apply as follows. One half 
of the income was to be ‘distributed to the towns in shares, 


proportioned to their population, and the other half in shares 


proportioned to the amount of money which they should them- 
selves raise for the use of the schools.’ This report was ac- 
companied by a bill, constructed on these principles which 
was passed. On the revisicn of the statutes, at the nex tses- 
sion, a change was made applying the whole fund to the 
whole number of children in the towns between the ages of 
four and sixteen years. Itsavails during the past year have 
been something more than nineteen thousand dollars. 

The report made by the Secretary, to the Legislature early 
in 1836, for the year 1835, was still more complete and in- 
structive than the former. Returns were received from 277 
towns; sixteen more than in the year 1834. Of this 
number, however, fiftysix were not received within the time 
prescribed by law.—It was also ascertained that seventyeight 
of the towns which made returns were in the possession of 
small local or town funds. 

The last report — for the year 1836 — occupies fortyeight 
folio pages, and is replete with important information. Re- 
turns were made this year by 289 towns and cities, including 
ten which were not received within the time which the law 
requires; leaving, of course, but sixteen unheard from. A 
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summary of this report was presented in our last number. 
We now propose to enter more fully into some of its more 
important details. 

On comparing the report for 1836 with that for 1834, we 
find many cheering indications of progress. T'wentyeight 
more towns have made returns than at that period ; and as 
the Secretary justly observes in the closing Fyrom of the 
report; the returns are ‘in general more full and uniform, 
and appear to have been prepared with more care than at any 
previous period; and considering the great number and vari- 
ety of the inquiries in the circular sent out, and the labor and 
time necessarily expended in preparing and furnishing the 
requisite answers, they do great credit to the fidelity and pub- 
lic spirit of the individuals composing the School Committees.’ 
Should the time ever arrive, however, when the towns shall 
find that it is for their own interest to pay their School Com- 
mittees for their services ; and when too, the State shall per- 
ceive the importance of having a Superintendent with such a 
salary as shall enable him to devote his whole time to the 
duties pertaining to his office, we shall see these annual reports 
still more full, interesting and important. We would fain hope 
that the present session will not pass without the appointment 
of such a public officer. We are quite sure that if it does, 
it will not be owing to any want of energy in the friends 
of education, now in the legislature, but rather to that 
general apathy on this subject which is everywhere to be per- 
ceived in our country, and whith is everywhere and always 
unaccountable. 

Among other indications of progress exhibited by a com- 

rison of the late report with that of two years ago, we 

nd that while the whole amount paid by the people for the 
support of common schools two years ago, was only 
$325,320 15; it is now $439,587 40. This is within a frac- 
tion of three dollars a year foreach pupil attending school; 
whereas two years ago it was only two dollars and forty seven 
cents. There is hope, therefore, that the fund, small as it yet 
is, has not been without a salutary influence. 

It is also curious to observe, that while the advance alluded 
to in the last paragraph has been very t, in two years, it 
has been more rapid than in academies and _ private 
schools. The amount annually expended on them as esti- 
mated in the report of two years ago, was $276,575 75; at 
present it is $326,642 53. The increase has therefore been only 
18 per cent; while that of the expenditure on common schools 
has been not far from thirtyfive per cent. It is true that 
much of this advance has probably been effected in some of 
our larger towns, as Boston, Lowell, Springfield, Worcester, 
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Northampton, &c. where special efforts in behalf of common 
schools are known to have been made; but we are glad that 
something has been done ; and cannot but hope there has been 
progress made in most other places, as well as in a few large 
towns. 

Yet while these and many other facts indicate that the State 
is doing much, and is in a fair way to do more for herself in 
the improvement and elevation of her common schools, we 
regret to be able to draw from the report several conclusions 
which prove that much, very much, yet remains to be accom- 
plished ; and that after all our boasting of our New England 
Schools, we are in some respects at least, behind the sister 
State of New York. 

The wages of instructors, we are sorry to find are exceed- 
ingly low, much lower we believe than in New York. In 
some towns, as we find from the report, the average monthly 
wages of male teachers falls short of ten dollars a month 
exclusive of board; and in many of them do not much exceed 
that sum. ‘The average compensation of females ranges 
usually from four to six dollars a month, exclusive also of 
board; but does not in a large number of towns much exceed 
four dollars, and in some falls even below that sum. It is 
true that this is not so bad a state of thingsas may be wit- 
nessed in a neighboring State where the people have come to 
rely almost solely on the avails of their fund; and where 
female teachers often teach y®ar after year for three dollars a 
month, and board; and sometimes even for two dollars a 
month; but it is a state of things not at all desirable. Our 
hope is that in most places so much light has been shed on 
this subject that in proportion as teachers become better pre- 
pared for their responsible duties, a better compensation will 
be awarded to their labors. 

We were not a little surprised to find the average duration 
of the common schools of this state a fraction less than seven 
and a half months of each year. We believe, indeed, that 
this is more than in any other state in New England, unless 
it is Maine; but it is somewhat less than in New York, and 
very far less than it ought to be. These schools ought to 
continue with short vacations, throughout the year; not only 
in our cities and large towns but every where else. 

There are, in Massachusetts, not far from 5,150 children, 
it is true, not attending any common school; and we 
fear not attending any school at all. The report mentions 
only 4,872 ; but as there are sixteen towns not reported, with 
some others from whom no account is received on the point 
now under consideration, among which is the populous town 
of New Bedford, we may fairly, by estimate, place the whole 
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number as above. How many of this number attend 
private schools, how many receive a little instruction in the 
Sabbath schools and in the family, and how many are growing 
up in utter ignorance, we have it not in our power to say. 
The fact cannot be ascertained from the report. 

Of those who attend school, we also perceive that a great 
number must be very irregular in their attendance. The in- 
completeness of the returns does not permit us to compare the 
number of those represented as in actual attendance at school 
with the average attendance throughout the State, butit is easy 
to see that the average attendance isa great deal smaller than 
it ought to be. If we take the county of Essex, whose re- 
turns are in this respect pretty complete, as a fair specimen 
of the whole State, the results, taken in connexion with the 
facts developed in the last paragraph, are what we should not 
have expected. The whole number of children said to be in 
attendance in the county is 17,115, while the average atten- 
dance is only 12,407, or a little more than two thirds! If, 
as we have already said, this is a fair specimen of the whole 
State, it is easily seen that while the whole nominal attendance 
is 146,539, the average attendance is only 106,229. 

There is another curious fact. Of the number in Essex 
county said to be in attendance at the schools, viz. 17,115, 
8,981 are males, and 8,134 females. The disproportion is 
somewhat less, taking the whole State together, stil] it is great. 
Why is this? Isnot thenumber of females between the ages 
of four and sixteen greater everywhere, than that of males? 
Why then, are they not at school? Are there more females 
than males in the private schools, or are we as yet, only a 
semi-barbarous, or at mostionly a semi-civilized people ? 

Some, it is well known, regard the multiplicity of school 
books among us asa serious evil. Whether it is so, is a point 
which will not be discussed here. We have dwelt on it, 
perhaps at sufficient length elsewhere. We will only say 
that if it be an evil at all, the evil must be serious! felt in 
Massachusetts. For in no State, perhaps, in the Union, is 
there a greater or more Pa ene variety. 

We find it somewhat difficult to distinguish the mere Spel- 
ling Books from the Reading Books, and have therefore put 
these two classes together. For the pu of teaching 
reading and spelling, then, there are in use in the schools of 
Massachusetts no less than 110 different books ; of Grammars, 
there are 28; of Histories, 24; of Arithmetics, 22; of Geog- 
raphies, 20; of Dictionaries, 9; of Natural Philosophies, 4; 
of Astronomies, 4; of Chemistries, 3; of Geometries, 5; and 
of Composition, 2. a kinds of books used in the study of 
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Rhetoric, Algebra, Navigation, Book Keeping, and in the clas- 
sics are less numerous. ‘There are, however, only a very few 
of each of these classes which have any considerable circula- 
tion, if we except, perhaps, reading books. We intend to 
insert in another place, a brief list of the books used in most 
of the branches taught in the Commonwealth; believing it 
may be gratifying to many friends of schools as well as in- 
structive. 

One fact developed by this part of the report must not be 
omitted. It is claimed by a pretty large proportion of the 
friends of education that the Bible should be made the basis of 
religious instruction in all schools from the highest to the 
lowest, common schools not excepted. Yet it is also insisted, 
and facts seem to justify the position that there is every where 
a growing disuse of the Bible in schools, either asa reading 
book or otherwise. On examining the pages of the report, 
we do not learn that the Bible, or even the New Testament, is 
used, in any form, in more than 104 of the 305 towns in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

To conclude this part of our subject. If the wages, of 
male instructors scarcely exceed, in many partsof the State, 
ten dollars a month and board, and that of females four dol- 
lars; if the average duration of the schools is less than seven 
and a half months in the year; if among those who pretend 
to go to school the average attendance falls as much short of 
the nominal attendance as 106,229 is less than 146,539; if 
the education of females is still considered, even in Massa- 
chusetts, as of less consequence than that of males; if the 
Bible is excluded from abouttwo thirds of the towns; is it 
not obvious that much yet remains to be done before common 
schools can sustain the character which, in a community like 
ours, they deserve? 

We hope the facts which this report developes, and the 
reflections which we think they should elicit in every consid- 
erate mind, will have their legitimate effects and tendency. 
We hope they will serve to deepen the growing conviction 
that our common schools are the bulwark of our free insti- 
tutions, and that if the latter are to be perpetuated, we must 
make those important substitutes for the domestic school what 
they ought to be; and that we must do it immediately. There 
is no time to be lost. Every hour of delay is fraught with 
danger. Every hour brings us nearer and nearer to a crisis, 
on which hang, under God, the hopes of the world; at least, 
socially and politically. For the State of Massachusetts, we 
say again, more distinctly than before, that we hope another 
year will not pass, nay another month, ere we have an able, 
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efficient, enlightened superintendent of our schools; whose 
travels and observations, and instructions, and correspon- 
dence, and reports, and appeals, shall electrify our whole 
community, and create such a demand for able and enlightened 
instructers and educators of both sexes, as will call into being 
and sustain numerous Teachers’ Seminaries; and warrant the 
devotion of hundreds and thousands of our young peop for 
life to this most delightful, most sacred vocation — that of pre- 
paring the rising generation to become happy, and useful, and 
virtuous citizens ; blessings to themselves, and to the world 
which they inhabit. 

Finally, if common Schools have such claims upon us in 
Massachusetts, where they are more efficiently sustained than 
in any other part of the Union, except New York, what shall 
we say of most of the other States? Who is he, where is 
the statesman, the patriot, the christian, who shall say that 
this subject has yet received a tithe of the attention which 
its amazing importance demands? We conjure the friends 
of intelligence — virtue — country — religion, even, by every 
thing they hold dear or sacred, to examine the claims of com- 
mon schools, ina republican country; to take a view of facts, 
so far as they have been developed respecting them ; and to 
act in this matter as the sovereign rulers of fifteen millions of 

ple, and as the arbiters, at least by anticipation, of the 
appiness of a hundred millions. We are confident that our 
responsibilities in this respect, as American citizens, can 
scarcely be overstated, or the angers of neglect and delay to 
examine and act, exaggerated. 





UNION IN BEHALF OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


We have seen a small pamphlet from the press of A, Wal- 
die, Philadelphia, entitled ‘'Thoughts on the Condition and 
Prospects of Popular Education in the United States ;’ written 
—— of peecie gy! — yee pe setting some 

ts; presen in p and strong language. 

As the aw <i aleble gdtanctd atemden te, be sup- 
posed, by some, to have selfish purposes in view, he observes 
in his preface that he ‘hasno concern in any school, school 
book, or scheme of instruction whatever, except in common 
with every other citizen; nor has he anything to gain or lose, 
rt from the rest of the community by the success or failure 

of any sp seit ublic or private, connected with the ad- 
vancement of popular education.’ But whether this is so or 
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not, we cannot of course know, and do not care; our concern 
is with his sentiménts. 

The author first considers the question, Are our children, 
the children of the people of the United States — educated ? 
He shows, or attempts to show, that ‘the common school sys- 
tem, as it is called, in this country, is emphatically a failure.’ 
This startling conclusion he qualifies by saying that not one 
in twenty of the boys and girls who attend our common 
schools are educated as the public good — nay, as the public 
safety and his own individual usefulness and happiness require 
him to be educated. ‘To confirm still more this conclusion, 
he considers at some length a second question; What ought 
our common schools to do? 

In the progress of his inquiries and reasoning, our author at 
last, lays down the three following positions; and attempts to 
substantiate them. 

‘1. That there are no measures in progress, or in contem- 
plation, so far as we know, to correct the evils, or supply the 
defects which it has been our purpose to expose; and espe- 
cially that large public funds, and the education of teachers in 
colleges and academies, are not to be relied on. 

‘2. That though there may be ample powers in the general 
and state governments to provide sufficient and suitable 
means of public instruction, yet, in the present state of pub- 
lic sentiment, they will not be employed. And, 

‘3. Thatif any attempt is made to rescue the country from 
the dominion of ignorance and general corruption, it must 
spring from the voluntary co-operation of wise and good men 
throughout the land.’ 

On the last position the author dwells at considerable length. 
We are so well pleased with his opinions and suggestions, in 
general, that we have concluded to transfer them, in an 
entire form, to our own pages. 

‘In the exigency to which we are thus conducted, it is evi- 
dent, we think, that nothir. i the voluntary co-operation 
of wise and good men throughwut our land can rescue us from, 
the impending evil of universal ignorance and corruption; 
and we do not hesitate to say, that without such co-operation 
the general advancement of popular education in this country is 
impracticable. 

‘When we speak of good men, as above, we use the term in 
its most comprehensive sense; and by education, we mean the 
process of drawing into healthful and harmonious exercise 
all the powers of body and soul; and securing for the indi- 
vidual, so far as human agency can do it, a useful and com- 
fortable passage through this transitory life, and a sure en- 
trance into a better. 
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‘1. It is only good men that take an enlarged view of the 
principles and objects of education; others if not influenced 
ens Bi ee considerations, contemplate the increased 
social usefulness and intellectual employment which it promis- 
es; but look not at all at the vast and immortal capacities of 
the soul, which the most perfect and thorough education, in 
this world, can but very slightly exercise. ‘They do not ap- 
— realize that the most exalted attainments which the 

uman mind has ever yet made, are but indications of a ca- 
pacity which no finite knowledge can ever perfectly employ. 
And we cannot refrain from suggesting to teachers the possi- 
bility that the low aim, in the pursuit of their profession, with 
which so many are contented, is one cause of its degraded 
state. ‘The teaching of a few sciences, which lie within the 
range of a child’s investigations, is in itself a very narrow 
and contemptible employment, for those who are capable of 
so much better and greater things. If this is all that a teach- 
er is expected to do, we should be Jess inclined to wonder 
that a menial in New York or Philadelphia receives a com- 
pensation for her kitchen labor, amounting to thrice the sala- 
ry ee to the daughter of a New Hampshire farmer for 
teaching a district school in her native town! Whenever the 
aim of our teachers shall be elevated to the true end of edu- 
cation, there will be less lack of dignity or honor in the call- 
ing, however it may be with the emoluments of it. 

‘2. Unless this co-operation is very prompt and very gen- 
eral, it will not have sufficient power to awaken a correct 
public feeling. 

‘The relations of children, as spiritual and immortal beings, 
are now overlooked in our systems of popular education. It 
is generally admitted that a due regard to these relations con- 
stitutes the only basis of character and happiness, if not of 
usefulness; and is it not the part of wisdom to give them a 
proper place in all our systems of instruction, and especially 
in such as provide for the mass ? 

‘It is evident that the subject is beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary legislation ; for there must be a multitude of cases in 
which these relations, obvious and important as they are, 
would be but partially and erroneously apprehended by 
teachers; and even where they are understood, and their 
importance duly appreciated, there may be a gross deficiency 
in the tact or skill with which they treated. 

‘For example: we have before us, at this moment, the copy 
of a letter from the chairman of a school committee, in the 
interior of Massachusetts, addressed to a teacher of one of 
the common schools of the place, requiring him, in very 
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peremptory and offensive terms, to desist forthwith from the 
practice of opening and closing his school with prayer! Now, 
whatever opinion may be entertained of the conduct of the 
chairman, it is possible that he had received the impression 
that teachers generally, or that this teacher in particular, was 
unfitted for the proper discharge of this sacred duty. It 
might be that great disorder prevailed in school during the 
service ; that the manner of its performance was offensive or 
ridiculous; or that the out door conduct and conversation of 
the teacher ill comported with any official acts of this char- 
acter in school. Atallevents we can easily conceive of cases 
in which a teacher may be as incompetent to touch, in any 
form, upon the religious relations of his pupils, as to teach the 
science of astronomy cr nevigation. We will not attempt, 
however, to measure the responsibility of those who commit 
a school to the care of such a man as its teacher. 

We have alluded to this case to illustrate the impossibility 
of legislating upon the subject; but this fact takes nothing 
from the importance of religious teaching, or religious servi- 
ces in our common schools. If the individual pupil is to live 
and act as an immortal man, he should surely know some- 
thing of his capacities and destiny. It would be obviously 
inconsistent to educate his infancy without reference to his 
childhood, or his childhood and youth without reference to 
his riper years; but inconceivably more preposterous is-it to 
educate him for this life only, if, as we know and are _per- 
suaded, there is beyond it a duration, in comparison with 
which the longest life in this world is but as the first breath 
of being. Nothing will secure the general prevalence of cor- 
rect views on this subject, but the general co-operation of 
good men to inculcate them, in theory and practice. 

Though we know not why any one, who has not adopted 
the comfortless delusion of materialism, should object to the 
incorporation of religious with secular education, yet, by 
some influence or other, they are in fact, completely put asun- 
der. Far be it from us to plead for the unseasonable or in- 
consistent introduction of such topics into a school; and still 
farther to trespass, in the slightest degree, on the sacred 
rights of conscience and private opinion. But the child takes 
his seat upon the school bench to be educated, not like a brute, 
but like a reasonable, moral, and accountable being. The 
fact that he is related to another world, and that he is to be 
involved in all the amazing responsibilities of that relation — 
responsibilities so infinite and intricate that eternity alone can 
reveal them — is a matter of personal consciousness. It makes 
a part of his moral constitution; and, indeed, it furnishes the 
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chief motives and sanctions of his moral conduct from day to 
day. Hence, it is obvious that until we can separate the 
mortal man from the immortal, any system that proposes to 
educate the former and not the latter, must be essentially and 
fatally defective. 

‘ Religious emotions belong to us in the same sense in which 
fear, and hope, and love belongto us. The instinctive desire 
to fly away tothe mountain or the forest, constrains the im- 
prisoned bird to try every method of escape — ay, it willeven 
sacrifice its life in fruitless efforts to live, and move, and have 
its being in the free and buoyant air—and so, by a higher 
and far stronger principle than instinct, is every man urged to 
seek for better and holier joys than he finds here. ‘Though 
this principle may be left uneducated, it cannot be eradicated. 
If it is not drawn out, under the renewing and sanctifying 
influences of Him who planted it there, it will be found lead- 
ing the unhappy man into the dark and dreary caverns of 
monkish or pagan superstition; perhaps breaking out into 
some odious or mischievous scheme of radicalism ; or vainly 
seeking to inflict a death blow upon itseif, by recklessly plung- 
ing into universal scepticism. 

‘'The fires that burn in the bowels of our earth may be 
pressed down by Alps upon Alps —or the unfathomable 
ocean may roll its ceaseless tide over them — still they burn 
and rage in their secret caverns, until they become irrepressi- 
ble, and then they burst forth in terrible fury, and bury cities 
and kingdoms beneath their desolation. Such was the fate of 
one of the fairest lands that the light of the sun visits. 

‘One of the most distinguished historians of France brings 
the train of secondary causes which led to the revolution 
within the short period of thirty years preceding that event; 
and he attributes it to a general change in the moral sen- 
timents and habits of the people at large, including children 
and youth. 

‘“ The institutions and relations of society,” he says, ‘ be- 
came generally remarkable for a cold egotism, that dried up all 
the sources of kind feeling. Every one seemed to live for him- 
self, nor was there any common anxiety to preserve those wise 
and salutary provisions which ought to connect the present 
age with those that are to follow it.” 

‘ We do not hesitate to say, without any fear of contradic- 
tion by intelligent men, that the antidote to the same disease 
among us can be administered only in our common schools. It 
‘is there, and there only, that the great body of the children of 
our country can be met with an efficient training process, 
Sunday schools can do much — indeed they have already 
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done inconceivable good to society; but they do not, nor can 
they be expected to exert that steady, permanent, daily con- 
trol over the habits and dispositions of the child, which the 
domestic relation so seldom supplies, and for which a good 
common school is an invaluable substitute. It is here, next 
to home, that selfish, anti-social, disorganizing, radical, revo- 
lutionary spirits must be brought into subjection; and learn 
that great lesson of doing to others as they would have that 
others should do to them. 

‘ We do insist, therefore, not only on the right but on the 
obligation of every teacher of children in the public schools 
of this country, to instruct them in the fear of God, which is 
the beginning of wisdom; and this is to be done, not evasively 
or nominally, by using the Bible, or selections from it, as a 
reading book, but by a wise and skilful application of its 
holy principles to every purpose of the heart and every ac- 
tidn of the life. 'The great truth that every man shall receive, 
hereafter, according to the deeds done in the body — which 
lies at the very foundation of moral character and social 
relations — may be unacceptable to a freethinking man, here 
and there; but weare not, for that cause, -bound to withdraw 
it from our systems of public instruction. A more anti-re- 
publican principle than this never was broached. If it pre- 
vail, the end of our career as a free and prosperous nation, is 
at hand. Wedo not say this for the mere sound of it. Itis 
a fearful truth. 

‘The spirit of enterprise and adventure, coupled with an 
extraordinary desire of accumulation and display, is a dan- 
gerous foe to public and private virtue. It has been well said, 
that “‘ trade and commerce are friendly to liberty, and liberty 
is friendly to them, but licentiousness is the enemy of both. 
Neither kingdoms nor commonwealths, — neither public com- 
panies nor private persons can long carry on a beneficial, 
flourishing trade, without the prevalence of sobriety, industry, 
frugality, modesty, honesty, punctuality, humanity, charity, 
the love of our country and the fear of God.” In the absence 
of these, law and lawful authority are trampled upon; riots 
and tumults are encouraged; drunkenness and debauche 
are promoted ; extravagance, like the daughters of the horse 
leech, cries “ give, give ;” every art of illicit gain is practised ; 
credit is ruined; and liberty itself perishes. | 

‘ There is one bearing of this topic which occurs to us at 
this moment, the importance and interest of which cannot be 
exaggerated — we mean the tnfluence of common schools, when 
placed on a proper basis, to preserve our Union. We can con- 
ceive of no means so legitimate, practical and appropriate ta 
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this end, as a eral combination of good men and true, 
through the land, for the purpose of elevating the standard 
of public instruction, and securing a proper American educa- 
tion to the mass of our children and youth. For, let it be 
remembered, that there is no limit to the modes and forms by 
which, in the process of such an education, the noble and 
generous principles of a pure patriotism may be illustrated 
and enforced, and all narrow and sectional prejudices checked 
and controlled, if not rooted out. 

‘If we should be asked how this co-operation may be secured, 
and in what form made effective, our reply must of necessity, 
be very general and indefinite. 

‘ Let us go into any town or district in our country — cer- 
tainly in the older States ——and we shall find one or two men 
in it, of intelligence, good sense, and sober judgment; and, 
withal, correct views of what popular instruction should be. 
Such men (if they do not feel it already) may be made to 
feel that no subject of public or private interest is so trans- 
cendently important as the right education of our children. 
Instead of shrinking from the office of a school commissioner, 
they may be persuaded to enter upon it as the most elevated 
and responsible station to which their fellow citizens can call 
them. When the selection of a teacher becomes necessary, 
they will examine his qualifications and credentials with the 
most scrupulous care, keeping in view the momentous public 
interests, as well as the inconceivable sum of private useful- 
ness and happiness, which are are involved in the issue. 

‘They will, moreover, make themselves familiar with the 
prevalent systems of instruction, and will endeavor to lead 
the minds of parents, masters, and others, who have the care 
of children and youth, to more comprehensive views of their 
duty. This can be done by the cireulation of popular 
tracts and periodicals on the subject, and by personal 
influence. 

‘Considering the teacher they employ as their agent, they 
will diligently inspect his labors, and require him to show 
that he is a workman that needs not to be ashamed. They 
can, by this course alone, detect the contemptible shifts by 
which the incompetent and unfaithful would fain conceal 
their negligences and defects; and it is only by personal 
examination that they can be assured of the actual advance- 
ment of the school, from week to week, and from month to 
month, in the attainment of useful inowledge. 

‘The text books of the school will be adopted only after an 
anxious and laborious investigation of their merits. The 
recommendations of others, though the alphabet may be too 
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lean to designate all their titles of honor and reverence, will 
weigh but little, especially when it ‘s considered that those 
who have not suffered their names to be stereotyped in certi- 
ficates of approbation, are often driven by a sort of moral 
necessity, to rid themselves of an importunate and half 
starved author, by at least, ‘‘concurring in what” somebody 
“ has said above.” 

‘But with such commissioners as we contemplate, not a 
chapter, or even a paragraph, would be lightly passed over; 
for even the problem of a common arithmetic may have a 
moral influence that is not beneath their regard: and when a 
set of books is once thus adopted, changes may well be few 
and far between. 

‘The discipline of the school, also; the selection and pres- 
ervation of the school library; the character of the motives 
employed, and of the principles inculeated; in a single word, 
the general course of instruction, and its tendency to prepare 
the pupil for the social, civil, and moral relations of his being, 
would furnish occasion for their laborious and ceaseless 
concern. 

‘More than all, such commissioners would rigidly inspect 
the teacher’s method of bringing the great truths of Christi- 
anity to bear on the minds and hearts of his pupils, so that 
while, on the one hand, the school should be protected from 
the evils of bigotry, sectarism, and fanaticism, it shall be se- 
cured, on the other, against the equally destructive influence 
of a heartless, intolerant infidelity. For it should never be 
forgotten that, in the present frequent blindness of the 
human heart, infidelity will always compromise with truth on 
the basis of mutual forbearance. She knows her position too 
well to refuse a treaty on these terms ; and we ought to know 
ours to well to propose or accept it. 

‘'T’o secure the services of such men, for the purposes just 
enumerated, we must acquaint them with the exigencies of the 
times. This is, of itself, a great labor to be undertaken by 
somebody. Every thing depends upon its being done 
well, and upon its being done now. If the children 
and youth of the country are not generally educated 
within the next ten years, (not to say five,) on a_ scale 
and with a completeness far beyond anything which is 
now known or contemplated, the disposal of the public do- 
main and the succession to the presidency will not long be 
matters of popular discussion and action, but rather matters 
of papoles acquiescence and submission. 

‘ We verily believe that the great mass of the people of this 


country are willing to entrust the bureau of public education 
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to the best men that can be found willing to take charge of 
it. A few discontented, mischievous, and corrupt spirits may 
be found, in many places, (perhaps in most,) who will make 
a show of opposition, but by a mild yet decided course of 
action, prejudices will be conciliated, and the good sense of 
the community firmly enlisted on the side of liberality and 
intelligence. Then the schools of the people will become 
(we may hope) what they once were, and what they should 
always have been, fountains of knowledge, and virtue, and 


iety. 
: Ts it not worthy of consideration whether, in the absence 
of legislative action, a few individuals, of the right spirit, and 
of sufficient ability, might not be found, who will furnish the 
necessary capital dor a college of teachers, with corporate pow- 
ers, to be established in a central part of the Union, at a point 
easy of access from the South and West, the object of which 
shall be, not to supply the deficiency, but to illustrate, on a 
small private scale, the only possible plan for supplying it ? 
Connected with a male and female school, it woul afford op- 
rtunity to instruct teachers of both sexes in the practical 
uties of their profession; and of training them, by experi- 
ment, to a skilful and faithful discharge of them. The few 
who would be thus prepared might find employment at a fair 
price, without any legal provision to secure it to them. 
‘There may be some difficulty in getting this subject fairly 
before the minds of those on whom we must rely. A very 
simple arrangement would try the principle, however, and 
perhaps some existing organization would afford every facility 
that could be expected. A central body, with corresponding 
branches, seeking mainly to collect, digest, and diffuse infor- 
mation, might be all that would be required at first. Local 
laws and circumstances must, of course, modify any action 
on the subject. The leaven must be introduced wherever 
there is an opening, and must be left to the silent and invisi- 
ble process by which the whole mass is leavened.’ 





PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS FOR DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


Bensvotence has long been striving to provide means of 
relief, and sound education for poor and neglected children. 
it has established, for this purpose, numerous institutions un- 
der the name of hospitals, asylums, &c. in which children 
were assembled under the direction of a few guardians in 
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order at once to provide for a large number, and to diminish 
the expense. It has been often objected to these institutions 
that they estrange the children from the family life, and all 
the restraints and appeals to the affections which it involves. 
The objection is founded in truth, but it applies equally to 
every large institution for education. Such institutions, after 
all, are to be considered in the abstract, as evils; but they are 
necessary evils, because they provide a remedy for a still 
greater evil. They furnish an asylum for children, whose 
parents are too feeble in body or mind, or too ignorant — or too 
busy about other matters which they deem more important — 
to educate their children aright. They furnish a variety 
and extent of knowledge which the demands of society ren- 
der necessary, and which its present condition allows few 
parents to give themselves, or to procure athome. In short, 
they are chiefly valuable, because it is far easier to find one 
parent for the education of a number of children, than fifty — 
and because the artificial state of society requires artificial 
provisions, to prepare its members for useful activity in their 
appropriate spheres. 

he obvious inference is, that parents who are placed in the 
circumstances and possess the qualifications and leisure neces- 
sary for the education of their children, should never resign 
this to others. And those who do this in order to secure more 
ease and luxury to themselves, or to provide a larger fortune 
for their children, neglect their first, their highest duty, and 
exhibit a sad want of judgment, or of affection. e do 
not of course intend that even these parents should not call 
others to their aid, especially im the details of instruction. 
We mean that they should watch over and direct everything 
that forms a part of their education, including not merely the 
lessons and discipline they receive, but their whole intercourse 
with domestics and with visitors. 

But for orphans or abandoned children, or those whose 
parents are utterly unfit for the task ef education, what other 
means shall be provided than public institutions? It is said 
that it would be better to place them in other families to be 
educated with their children. The previous remarks, however, 
are applicable here, and with still greater force. Experience 
has proved, that when foster-parents are to be proeured, the 
difficulty increases with the number, still more rapidly than 
in the discovery of good fathers and mothers, because the 
bond of natural affection does not exist as security for their 
faithfulness. The desire of gaining as much as possible from 
their foster-children; the jealousy and disputes with their 
own children, and the great influence which vicious parents 
can have on achild thus situated, ail tend to diminish the 
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hope of success on this plan. The change of guardians, so 
often necessary on this plan, is also a source of great evil to 
the child. 

On the other hand it is certain, that discipline and in- 
struction are better and more successfully conducted in a pub- 
lic institution. If care is taken in the selection of guardians, 
many of the characteristics of a family life can be preserved. 
The self-dependence, and the habits of intercourse with a 
great variety of characters, without the little indulgences 
and caresses of home, will better prepare children, thus situ- 
ated, for their destined struggle through the world, and teach 
them toendure or to overcome its difficulties. The results 
of experience, even in reference to children tainted with vice 
and crime, are in conformity with these views, and as we are 
prone to undervalue, or pass unnoticed, the satisfactory re- 
ports of institutions at our doors, we will appeal to some in 
Europe. 

The institution for juvenile offenders at Beninghausen, in 
Germany, has received, and educated 119 pupils since its 
erection. Of those who have been dismissed, there is reason 
to believe from the evidence obtained, that four fifths have 
been led to better conduct and feeling, and only three have 
fallen into their previous vices. It is to be hoped, that the 
remainder who still give occasion for anxiety, areso far 
under the influence of religious and moral restraint, that they 
will become more steadfast as they go on in life, instead of 
relapsing. During the past year 17 reformed pupils were 
dismissed, and 17 new ones received. The present number 
is 38, besides day pupils. The institution for girls of the same 
character, recently agnet contains 12 pupils, of whom good 
hopes are entertained. 

The following account of the Refuge for the Destitute, 
at Hoxton, near London, by Frederic Hill, . one of the 
inspectors of prisons in England, furnishes evidence to the 
same point. 

‘ At the Refuge for the Destitute, the average number of 
inmates is about 150; namely, 80 or 90 males, and 60 or 70 
females; their age varying from 12, to 18 or 19. The chief 
means of reform are employment and kind treatment. We 
passed through the male department in company with a mem- 
ber of the committee, and were much struck with the affec- 
tionate manner in which he accosted the inmates, and the 
simple yet, touching appeals he made to their moral and re- 
ligious feelings. 

‘We happened to arrive at the establishment during the 
hours of leisure ; ane as we passed by a window overlooking 
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an open area on one side of the building, we saw a large 
party of the boys engaged in some active game. It was 
pleasing to witness the innocent mirth of those, who hitherto, 
under the burden of guilt, had probably tasted but httle real 
pleasure of any kind. Our conductor, a Quaker gentleman, 
was delighted with the spectacle, and rubbing his hands with 
great glee, exclaimed, “lsit nota noble sight?’ After a time 
the bell rang for them to return to their work, and in a few 
minutes, every one was diligently occupied. The trades 
taught are those of the tailor and shoemaker; and every 
boy is, we believe, allowed to choose his occupation. Part of 
each boy’s earnings is set aside for the boy’s own use. ‘The 
money, however, is neither put at his immediate disposal, nor 
even placed in his hands at his departure from the asylum ; 
but reserved until he has completed his twentieth year; and 
even then his claim must be backed by a satisfactory report 
of his conduct during his apprenticeship. 

‘The beginners are put under the care of those who have 
acquired some little skill im their art; and as these latter are 
still expected to perform their own duty, they are allowed, in 
recompense for the trouble of instruction, a certain share in 
their pupils’ earnings. The whole are overlooked by intelli- 
gent persons, themselves experienced workmen. 

‘The efficacy of this plan is shown by the smallness of the 
premium required with the boys when they are put out as 
apprentices. Places with board, lodging, and clothing are 
readily found for them at a premium of five pounds each; a 
much smaller sum we understand, than is required with boys 
who have their trade yet to learn. 

‘A distinct account is kept of all the receipts and expendi- 
tures connected with the trades carried on; and it is found 
that the clothes and shoes which the boys make, sell for about 
as much as thecost of production, including the salaries of 
the master workmen (together about three hundred pounds a 
year,) and expenses of every kind. Considering that the 
boys enter the asylum for the most part, with very lazy hab- 
its, and that as soon as they have acquired a little dexterity 
in their trade they are withdrawn, this result must be regard- 
ed as very satisfactory. The work of the females is more 
productive; their art, from its superior facility, being more 
immediately profitable, though from the same cause, less val- 
uable in the longrun. They are employed in washing; and 
besides doing all that is required for the Refuge, they earn 
about four hundred pounds a year clear profit. The expen- 
ses connected with the washing department last year, were 
about one thousand and fifty pounds, and the receipts one 
thousand four hundred and sixtyfour pounds. 
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‘The boys had a clean and neat appearance, and seemed to 
work diligently and cheerfully ; and the superintendent re- 
ported well of their general conduct and demeanor. In cases 
where remonstrance proves insufficient, the ordinary punish- 
ments are, withdrawal of food and solitary confinement, oc- 
casionally, however, corporal punishment is also resorted to. 

‘It cannot be expected that any great moral reform can be 
worked in the space of a year and a half, in a youth of 16 or 
17 years of age. Nevertheless, the subsequent accounts of 
those who have passed through the asylum show that a good 
deal is accomplished. Many who were formerly inmates of 
the Refuge are now known to be living in comfort and re- 
spectability; and there are some even, who have become an- 
nual subscribers to that institution, the doors of which they 
once entered as outcasts of society.’ 

The following extract from the last Report speaks well for 
the conduct of the young men after they have been placed out 
as apprentices. 

‘In the tailors’ and shoemakers’ departments also, the work 
— with great activity. In each of these trades nearly 

orty young men are annually instructed by competent mas- 

ters; andof those who have been placed out as apprentices, 
the number who through the past year received the usual gra- 
tuities for good conduct amounts to thirtyfour.’ 

It thus appears, that even under great limitation as to time, 
a wholesome discipline of industry, regularity and cleanliness, 
accompanied with kind yet firm treatment, and moral and 
religious admonition, is not without a powerful effect on the 
character. While, too, the boys are thus strengthened against 
temptation, one of the causes of temptation is removed, by 
their having the means of earning an honest livelihood placed 
within their reach. In contemplating, however, the amount 
of good which the humane and enlightened supporters of the 
Retuge for the Destitute are dispensing, it is melancholy to 
observe, that for want of larger funds, the committee are 
compelled to send away many applicants for admission. To 
what extent this is the case, the following extract from the 
Report will show. ; 

‘During 28 years that the Refuge has been open to the 
public upwards of 4300 juvenile outcasts have received main- 
tenance and instruction within its walls; many of whom are 
now respectable members of society, and some are subscribers 
to that institution by which they were early rescued from 
destruction. It is distressing, however, to be obliged to add, 
that the number of young a grey for relief against whom, 
on account of want of funds, the Refuge has been obliged to 
shut its doors, has amounted to considerably more than 6000, 
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and may be calculated at no less than 300 annually. An ap- 
palling reflection! To think that every year upwards of 
300 young persons, generally discharged from prisons, who 
are earnestly desirous to forsake their abandoned courses, and 
who are capable of being made valuable members of society, 
are, for want of effectual aid, consigned, there is too much 
reason to fear, to inevitable ruin ! 

From both these narratives, it appears that in public estab- 
lishments for the reception of poor children, even of those 
who are contaminated with vice it is perfectly practicable to 
train the children to habits of industry, neatness and morality, 
to secure their health and cheerfulness, and even to reform 
those who have been degraded to the rank of juvenile crimi- 
nals. Can more be claimed for any other mode of training 
orphans and destitute children? Could we anticipate as great 
benefits to the 100 children annually received in the last insti- 
tution had they been distributed under 50 or 100 guardians, 
such as could be selected in the district to which they belong ? 
Let the same inquiry be made, concerning any of our own 
institutions which are well conducted for children of a simi- 
lar class, and we have no doubt but the same conclusion will 
be formed. 

It is obviously of the highest importance in establishing 
such an institution, to adopt every practicable plan of econo- 
my in order to avoid the painful refusal, which has been al- 
luded to. In the present case, it is stated by the author before 
us, that the populous neighborhood in which this asylum is 
situated renders the expenses of each pupil equivalent to 
half the support of s laborer’s family, or about twenty pounds 
a year in addition toall their earnings, while in country dis- 
tricts five pounds a year is a common price for the board of a 


pauper. 





HONOR DUE TO AGED TEACHERS. 


We shall never forget the flippant tone in which a young 
man once remarked in a convention of teachers, that a school 
master was good for nothing after he was forty years old. 
Such are not the opinions of the Germans on this subject, of 
which a more striking evidence cannot be found than in the 
following account of the honors paid to a veteran in the 
service. 
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John George Sulger occupied the humble station of a com- 
mon school teacher in Baden, for fifty years, and on the 7th of 
January 1836, celebrated his jubilee of service. It was natu- 
ral to expect that friends and neighbors, and former pupils 
would take a lively interest in such an occasion, but 
in Baden, this interest extended not only to the school officers, 
but to the Sovereign himself. The Grand Duke expressed his 
sense of the importance of his services, by sending the golden 
medal, destined to civilians of peculiar merit, to this venerable 
teacher, accompanied by a letter from his own hand, (a com- 

liment rarely bestowed by the sovereigns and great men of 

urope,) expressed in the kindest terms. The Prefect of the 
district, and the school visitor executed this commission in a 
manner which touched all hearts. The school master was led 
in procession from the school house to the church, accompanied 
by vocal music from his pupils. The school visiter there 
—— him with the medal, with an appropriate address. 

e spoke of the importance of schools to family and State, 
of the improvements which had been introduced, and of the 
gratitude which was due to the prince for his efforts and aid, 
and concluded with saying that he hoped he would carry the 
image of so a prince not only onhis heart, but in it. 
The Prefect then presented the autograph letter of the Grand 
Duke, with an address to the audience which crowded the 
church, in reference to its kind expressions of interest. 

After these ceremonies were concluded with prayer, a fes- 
tive repast was provided, which was enlivened at intervals 
by vocal music in four parts, performed by skilful musicians, 
accompanied by cheers of applause to the prince and the gray 
headed hero of the jubilee from the full hearts of the guests. 
A spectator observes that every one who remarked the effect 
of this festival must have perceived that a deep impression 
was made upon all present, which increased their loyalty to 
their prince, and their respect for the profession of teachers, 
and gave new courage to those who were present, to devote 
themselves with undivided efforts to their important vocation. 
What a contrast is this to the spirit so extensively prevalent 
in our own country! ‘ He is an old school master,’ is a phrase 
that with few exceptions assumes the tone of pity or contempt. 
Is it to be wondered at, that so few should seek to attain such 
an unenviable distinction? Is it to be expected that men 
worthy of the station should be found willing to occupy it on 
such terms in sufficient numbers to supply our urgent and in- 
creasing wants? Would that the great men and nobles of 
our country would condescend to imitate the example of an 
European Sovereign! Would that the parents of our country 
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might be equally disposed to honor those to whom they com- 
mit the honor and welfare of their children. 

Another practice in the countries of Europe most en- 
gaged in education, which is sometimes adopted in the north- 
ern States, and serves to promote the same objects and to give 
new importance to the school and its guardians, in the eyes of 
the community. We alludeto the solemnities which attend 
the opening of a new school house. Surely, a building erect- 
ed as a temple of humanity, an asylum for the preservation 
and culture of childhood, a nursery for the future pillars of 
the church and guardians of the State— deserves to be con- 
secrated to its objects as solemnly and with as deep reflection 
as any which can be provided for human use. The follow- 
ing will serve as an example of the manner in which this 
ceremony is conducted in a German village. 

In the village of Reichenbach, the solemnities at the open- 
ing of the new school house were recently celebrated. The 
teachers of the inspection districts were collected in full as- 
sembly. The pupils, teacher, and school committee of the 
village, met with them in the new building, and walked 
thence in procession to the church, accompanied by vocal 
music. he school inspector, in this case a clergyman, de- 
livered an excellent discourse, appropriate to the occasion. 
After the termination of the religious service, the procession 
returned to the school house, and were addressed by the vil- 
lage pastor, on the objects to which the building was devoted. 
The impression was evidently happy upon all present — and 
the school house will unquestionably be regarded with more 
interest and visited with more affection and reverence in con- 
a, Fae of the associations produced by the solemn manner 
in which it was consecrated to its important purposes, by the 
most venerable and excellent members of the community, 
and by the general sympathy these ceremonies produced. 

In reference to this, as well as many similar subjects, Eu- 
ropeans recognise, more fully and practically than we do, that 
man is a being of sense as well as of intellect, and that while 
it is necessary to enlighten and convince the reason, it is also 
important. to avail ourselves of the aid of the senses, as the 
most direct medium of access to the heart, in order to impress 
and fix these convictions. Inthe zeal of our reformers to escape 
from the excessive attention to externals in the church of 
Rome, they have reduced the forms of religion to a simplicity, 
nearly resembling the nakedness of a skeleton— and the 
same spirit pervades us too much, as a people, in reference to 
solemn ceremonies on other occasions ; or at least those who are 
be capable of devising and conducting*such scenes. Those 
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who can be wound up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by 
mere reflection and reading, do not remember that the mass 
of men have neither time nor capacity to embrace the same 
tones of thought; that they have not the same sensibility to 
intellectual objects; and that they need the aid of the au- 
thority of superior minds, presented in the tangible shape of 
public solemnities, in which they take a part, to give them the 
proper impulse in the right direction. e cannot betier illus- 
trate our meaning, than by referring you to the account of 
the ceremonies at the opening of the London school, and the 
festival scenes at Hofwyl. Let it be remembered too, that 
the skilful managers of insignificant and pernicious institu- 
tions and plans, and the advocates of falsehood, seldom fail 
to avail themselves of the aid of the senses, and that we ought 
not to allow truth and important objects to be cast into the 
shade, by depriving them of natural and appropriate orna- 
ments. Even the Deity has condescended to render his own 
#evelations attractive by the most striking ornaments of style 
and imagery, as well as to clothe the flowers of the field 
with beauty. Let us not seek to be wiser and more pure and 
spiritual than our Maker! 

We cannot omit the opportunity of remarking how delight- 
ful is the effect of vocal music, in the open air, especially 
when conducted in several parts by manly voices. hen it 
came from a band of travelling apprentices in the streets of a 
village, it has often led us, and other passers by, to stop and 
listen to it. The songs of the German students, in their noc- 
turnal walks, have often made us regret that their voices were 
not tuned to higher subjects. The chants of the Catholic 
processions, although they were in opposition to our religious 
views, often touched us to the heart. And when such perform- 
ances issue from a full choir of powerful voices, expressing 
noble and just sentiments, the effect was irresistible — and we 
could realize all that is said of the power of music. 





COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMMON EDUCATION. 


FAREWELL TO SCHOOLS — WELCOME TO SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


Thomas. Well, Robert, here we are taking our last home- 
ward journey from the school house. Farewell to school is 
rather a hard word after all. 1 confess I feel sad, and I can- 


not help it, though I know there will be pleasant things 
enough yet. 
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Robert. Yes, Thomas, changes always make us feel sad at 
first, and yet changes we must have, as we grow older; and 
so far changes have always brought to me something pleasant 
along with them. 1 remember how pleased I was, when I 
first trudged along this very road to school. I felt sad enough 
when I started from home, but I was in high glee before I got 
to the school house. And now perhaps | shall feel as 
happy as I did then, ifI don’t halloo and caper quite as much. 
Come, Thomas, let us cheerily say, Farewell to schools and 
welcome to self-improvement. That must be the watch word, 
now. We shall have our own school house and our own 
school master left yet! Hurrah for that! 

T. Well, then, Farewell to schools and welcome to self-im- 
provement. But it is a great deal easier to say it than to fulfil 
it. What if we bid self-improvement welcome, and then 
pass our ten years or our twenty years, without improving 
ourselves at all? That would be a sorry welcome, Robert. 

R. Sorry indeed! but what need is there of that?) Whaf 
need of passing ten years, or one year, or one month, or even 
one day, without some improvement? I am quite sure we 
ought to know how to help ourselves by this time. It is a 
pretty business if we have been apprenticcs to the schoolmas- 
ter these ten years and more, and have learned nothing of 
the art of self-improvement. I am sure we ought to be able 
by this time to do something ourselves, without him; tolay 
out our work and sharpen our own tools. 

T. Yes, yes. I can Jay out work enough for myself. I 
have no doubt about that. But I do not feel so sure of keep- 
ing the tools sharp. I have found the master’s help and en- 
couragement, and even the general plan of the school, a 
great advantage. Somehow I have been apt to be sharper at 
school than at home. Atleast, I could take hold better, and 
I could do anything better. How shall we manage to make 
ourselves take hold, Robert? 

R. We shall not manage at all unless we are determined. 
I have always found that a resolute will, was strong enough 
for alll had to do. I have been in bed sometimes in the 
morning, dreading to get up, and thinking it impossible to get up 
and then in half a second bounded out upon the floor. That's 
the way we must menage, and we shall not be dull and stupid. 
_ JT. Well, my Robert, you answer so well I must try you 

again; for I really have another fear. I have found that the 
schoolhouse, and the regular lessons, and the master’s author- 
ity were a great helpto mein rousing my own resolution, and 
fixing my own will. As long as Igo to school, I have got 
to attend to my lessons, and have ¢hem well, and be ready at 
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the —— times hse there are no ‘ifs’ an pie " 
So I was alwa ught up to say to myself. But when 

to master Thomas's 2 veda titra and have master Thomas 
Seay schoolmaster, I am afraid he will be as indolent as | 
am; and that between ‘ifs’ and ‘ands,’ I shall find myself 
at a very poor school. I shall want a master, Robert? 

R. That is a hard one, Thomas. I dare not say that Rob- 
ert’s schoolhouse and Robert’s schoolmaster will ~~ Robert 
to his business day after day, and year after year. It is one 
thing to resolve—to will—and give a sudden spring, and 
another to held on steady at what one is not obliged to do, 
and what he may leave undone without having any body to 
find fault with him. You are the steadiest fellow after all, 
and you ought to answer your own question. . 

T. That I’m sure I cannot, to my own satisfaction. At 
any rate, any answer I can give I shall have to prove hereaf- 
ter. However, we may as well settle it first as last how we 
are to govern ourselves. That is what we have got to do. 
We may as well find out how to be our own masters, first as 
last. All the direction I can give is for us to Jay out for our- 
selves regular lessons and times, and to call ourselves to as 
strict an account asa good schoolmaster would. We are ca- 
pable of planning as well as doing, and can form a plan of 
self-direction as vigorously as we can make a sudden start. 
Since God designed that we should grow to be men, we must 
be able to do for ourselves, what in childhood he has taken 
care should be done for us. We can govern ourselves as 
well in the improvement of our minds as we can in the care 
of our farms. As to somebody to find fault with us, if we 
do not do our work, he has given us a monitor within, that 
I am sure will chide us severely if we grow remiss. 

R. Well, then, whatever else we may have to do, we can 
improve ourselves, at least by little and little. If we have 
the will we shall find the way, and if we havea constant and 
governing will, we shall hold on our way; and we shall not 
be, at the end of ten years, where we are now. No, nor at 
the end of one year. No, nor even at the end of one day. 
Every day will give its small increase, until it will become 
great. ‘Many a little makes a mickle.’ 

T. That’s the very thing; ‘little by little.” Look Robert, 
and see where we are: how far we have got from the school- 
house. Only see—half a mile! Here we are, by the great 
oak tree—only by taking these short steps. Not Goliath 
himself, could have sprung here at one bound. But ‘little by 
little,’ here we are; and that in no very long time, either. 

R. Yes, “a we shall be able to do a great deal yet, 
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without schools, even though it be by little and little. These 
little steps would measure the whole earth if we should only 
keep on walking. Why in about a thousand days — in three 
years—we could walk around the world; we could do it easily 
in four or five, if we had but a fair path like this. So we 
need not fear if we only havea good path before us. Now 
enppree that tomorrow I read ten pages in the book the 
schoolmaster recommended to us; how long would it take me 
to read it through, reckoning three hundred days to the year? 

T. Robertson’s Charles the 5th. Why, the four volumes 
contain perhaps 1700 pages. One hundred and seventy days, 
or about half a year, would finish the whole. 

R. Yes, and do it well. Forlam sure l could read it 
carefully at the rate of ten pages a day, and read it over and 
think it over so often that I should have it all ‘at my fingers’ 
ends’ in six months, and all that ‘by little and little’ — very 
little and little indeed. 

JT. Yes, and you might even do as the schoolmaster ad- 
vised. You might write out a summary or analysis of it, and 
thus learn at the same time, how to express your own thoughts 
in writing. 

R. Yes, and after that, I could find time enough for news- 
ly wd ‘helter skelter’ reading; miscellaneous, I suppose 

should call it. See, what did he promise us if we would 
read that one book, and write such an analysis? 

T. Ican tell exactly, for I wrote down his words as he 
was speaking. See, here are my notes. 

1, You will get a habit of reading and study which may 
last your life time. 

2. You will be prepared to understand and enjoy any other 
book of ancient or modern history. 

3. You will be capable of understanding and pursuing any 
other study, which you may suppose will be useful to your- 
selves or others. You will make men of yourselves. 

4. You will be more capable of business, and more likely 
to be steady in its pursuit. 

R. If half of these come to pass, we shall do better out of 
school than we have ever done in it. 

T. Yes, Robert, and I suppose the master would say, that 
is the very reason why you went to school, that when you 
became a man, you oe *p be able to do without it better than 
you ever did with it. If we had not been apprentices in the 
femily and the school, we should not surely have been able to 
carry on the work of self-improvement. 

R. Well, Robert, we can but try. I mean to begin with 
the history immediately ; and besides that, I intend to study 
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the history of every bird I see. Ican make my observations 
at least, and I can find a good deal to read about them too. 

T. Well, I mean to look out for the plants, and make a list 
of all I can find; and try to learn how they are formed, and 
their uses. ; 

Schoolmaster. (Coming up from behind.) Why, masters, 
you get homeward slowly. You seemed very much engaged. 
You did not probably know how close I was upon you. 

T. Thope you have not heard all that we have been saying. 

S. No, but from what I did hear, I should think you had 
said nothing that you need to be ashamed of. So you are to 
know every bird, Robert; and Thomas is to know every 
plant; and if you talk with one another about them, why 
then, I suppose each one’s knowledge will become the other’s. 
But have you forgot the history ? 

T. No, sir; but these are a sort of field studies. 

S. True; but you will find an advantage in studying 
them in the house, also. Other people you know, have ob- 
served birds and plants before you. You must read as well 
as see. You had better get White’s Natural History of Sel- 


bourne, at least. But do not try todo too many things at 
once, do one thing at a time — take it easy — keep steady — 
do not be worried if you seem to get on slowly — and you 
will get forward. I should like to know how far you have 


advanced five years hence. 

T. Five years! That is a great while. We donot know 
what may happen in that time. 

S. No matter. Seek for knowledge as for hidden treasure, 
and with all knowledge, the knowledge of God your Saviour. 
Then come what will, all will be well. You remember your 
old teacher Mr C., in the common school he learned enough 
to be his own teacher, and in the midst of business was a 
self-improving man, growing in all knowledge ; and when his 
death came quickly, he was ready todie; saying with his last 
breath to those around him—‘I would not exchange situa- 
tions with any of you.’ 





WRITING DESKS. 


We have received from an unknown source the following 
interesting and important questions in regard to writing desks. 
We are glad to have questions proposed, even if we should 
be unable to answer them, because it exhibits a spirit which 
we rejoice to see stirring. 
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Mr Eprror — What should be the proper height and slope 
of a writing desk? Should not it vary, in both these, respects, 
if for sitting or standing ? 

Do you consider the study chair, with a side desk, altogeth- 
er objectionable? Or might it not be used without disadvan- 
tage to health, if its desk were higher than it commonly is, 
brought more in front of the writer, and perhaps flat, instead 
of sloping? An answer to these queries in your next number, 
will oblige. Yours. . 


There is a little ambiguity in the first question proposed by 
our correspondent. He asks whether the height and slope of 
a writing desk should not vary if for sitting or standing. He 
cannot surely mean to inquire whether the height of a desk 
at which we stand to write should not be greater, absolutely, 
than one at which we sit; for every body knows that it 
should. But if he means to ask whether there should not be 
a variation both of height and slope to accommodate the vary- 
ing size of individuals of differing ages, at school and else- 
where, whether they stand or sit, the case is altered; though 
even then there could be but one answer; and that an affirm- 
ative one. 

It is indeed true that there is a difficulty of exactly adapt- 
ing the desks in a public school to the size of the occupants. 
All that can well be done, we believe, is, to have a certain 
number of desks constructed with reference to the size of the 
oldest class of writers usually attending the school, another 
number to a younger class, and so on. Even in this way, as 
is quite obvious, many will not be exactly accommodated. 

e exact height of a writing desk, for a given individual, 
we conceive to be a height which will permit the right upper 
arm, when the body is erect, and the person sitting square 
on the bench or seat, to hang loosely from the shoulder ; and 
the lower arm, that is the part below the elbow, to rest lightly, 
at the same time, on the desk, as the hand moves over it. 
We know that some teachers object to this position on the 
ground that it removes the writing too far from the eye of the 
pupil but we think that experience will show this objection 
to be without weight. 

As to the slope of a writing desk, we have long been of 
opinion that it should not be sloping atall. The details of 
most kinds of common business in life, will not admit of 
sloping desks. The great majority of pupils will, after all, 
perform their writing on those which are horizontal. Why 
then should they not be trained to it at once? And what 
special advantages does the sloping desk afford, even to the 
youngest tyro? 
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In regard to ‘the study chair, with a side desk,’ we have 
no objection at all to its occasional use, if so constructed that 
the person occupying and writing at it sits upright and has his 
right arm free. Any position which cramps the upper ex- 
tremities or compresses the chest, we deem exceptionable. 





SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


[The theory of school exhibitions was set forth in an article of our last vol- 
ont ; following article shows the thing in practice, at least in ene of its 
orms. 


A custom had for some time prevailed, in the town where 
I was, of bringing together all the schools at the close of the 
term, for public examination. They usually assembled, in 
one of the Churches. The avowed object of the visitors was 
to excite public interest in behalf of Common Schools, as 
well as excite the pupils to increased effort. Whether the 
real object, might not have been to save time to the visitors, 
I never knew; and if it were,I could hardly blame them, 
be as they were for their services. 

the existence of such a custom, however, I had nevet 
heard till towards the close of my school, when a gentleman 
observed, one day, that he understood there was to be a meeting 
of the schools, shortly. I asked him what sort of a meeting; 
upon which he stated as above. But the matter was soon 
settled by a public invitation from the proper authority. 

To such a meeting, | was entirely opposed ; first, from dif- 
fidence. Nothing embarrassed me more than to be concerned 
in anything which required speaking or acting before a large 
concourse of le. I had always kept open doors at my 
school room ; ‘eal ba not only invited, but urged people to 
visit me there; but I was unwilling to submit to the drudgery 
of going abroad to be exhibited. 

Secondly, I denied its usefulness. The great object of 
these examinations — whether made at the schoolhouse or 
the meetinghouse, is, or should be to ascertain the progress and 
standing of the pupils. The visitors are supposed to have 
already examined the schools, at least once, in the early part 
of the term; and now it is required to know how much pro- 
gress they have made. This I insist, cannot be so well done 
abroad, as at home, in their own accustomed places and seats. 

Thirdly, I regarded the practice as injurious to health. — 
The winter schools usually closed about the first of March — 
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the very worst season for taking little children abroad two, 
three, four or five miles, and detaining them all day for public 
exhibition, especially as some are sure to be thinly clad. 

For these reasons, I at first refused to go, and gave out 
that such was my determination. A few seemed glad of my 
refusal; but generally it was not so. The scholars, them- 
selves, were, many of them, very far from being satisfied : 
and the parents were more dissatisfied than the children. I 
believe, however, I could have carried my point with the 
children, had the parents expressed no opinion. 

They could not endure that other schools should attend, 
and not theirown. 'Theirschool always had stood high, they 
said; and in more than one instance had been pronounced the 
best, at these public meetings. And now if they should not 
attend at all, they feared it would be regarded as a confes- 
sion of inferiority. 

With me, the last consideration would have weighed very 
little. I knew how much we had done, during the winter, 
and how much we had left undone. I knew that though 
my pupils were not all of them as brilliant as might be, their 
knowledge was in general substantial. There had been few 
set lessons for exhibition when visitors came— common as 
the practice then was in schools. ‘They usually read through 
the book, in course; and if visitors were present, whether 
they ‘were of the public Board, or, from families— in short, 
let them be whom they might— the scholars usually read 
the lesson assigned them at the close of a previous reading. 
And the same was true, in general, of spelling lessons, &c. 

I was, therefore, fully prepared tosubmit my school, fear- 
lessly to the examination —the thorough examination —of 
any hody who might choose to look in upon us; but I was 
not willing'to go abroad, and exhibit ourselves to the public 
gaze. But it seemed to no purpose to oppose the current. — 
The parents thought their children as good as others; and 
like others, they must be exhibited. So I at last consented 
to go. 

When the appointed day arrived, no fourth of March was 
ever more tedious. I could stem the blast very well; and so 
could my older boys, but to take the little bobys—and_ espe- 
cially the little girls—andexpose them to such severity of 
weather, was what | was utterly unwilling to do, could it 
have been avoided. But what help wasthere for it? Go we 
must, if half of us were made sick by it. 

To make it a thousand times worse, the meetinghouse in 
which we were to assemble, stood on one of those high bleak 
places which the first settlers of New England seemed wont 
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to consider — like the Moabites of old —as more sacred than 
plains and valleys; besides, the house itself was not more 
than half warmed. 

A platform was erected in front of the pulpit, which the 
schools were required to ascend, one at a time, for perform- 
ance. There were nine schools in the town, and each occu- 
pied the platform from half an hour to an hour, according to 
size andcircumstances. Of course, the exercises took up the 
greater part of the day. lcannot describe them minutely; 
it would require a volume; let me give, however, a specimen. 

One gentleman, whose influence had been considerable in 
‘ getting up’ this foolish farce, and who, if | remember cor- 
rectly, was at the same time committee and teacher both, 
had now on the platform, a fine opportunity to set off his tal- 
ents. He was almost seventy years of age, had been much 
in the habit of teaching district schools, and thought he had 
attained well nigh to perfection in the art.— It was past the 
day of wigs, but he came with hair powdered, and as nearly 
arranged in the form of a wig as circumstances would admit, 
and with all the assurance and authority, which belong to 
that ancient and venerable appendage. 

In his exhibition of his school, there was but one thing 
which indicated a wonderful degree of that wisdom which 
age and experience are apt to assume, whether or not they 
merit it. is was a reading exercise. He was in the daily 
habit of requiring a whole class of his pupils to read the same 
verse or paragraph together. ‘This exercise has its advanta- 
ges; but itis not the top stone of perfection in teaching, as 
this old man seemed to regard it. 

He had selected, for this purpose and for this day, the sev- 
enth chapter of Revelations. All being ready, and the signal 
being given, the exercisecommenced. It was read slowly and 
distinctly, but in a key which was wholly unnatural, and 
with a force which was almost deafening. 

The oddity of the exercise secured universal attention ; 
the attention of the old gentleman himself among the rest. 
He was delighted with the silent tribute to the merits of the 
performance. His powdered wig was displayed exactly over 
the centre of gravity, and his giant form was as erect — heav- 
enward —as if he were on the point of ascending thither. 
But when they came to read in a tone that must have awe- 
struck every person not duly prepared for it by previous 
notice, the words ‘ Of—the—tribe—of—Juda—were—sealed 
—twelve—thousand,’ &c., the old gentleman was in an ec- 
stacy ; and the audience were scarcely less gratified. Had it 
been a British audience,the exercise would have been applaud- 
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ed by loud clapping, and I know not but the old gentleman 
would have arisen, at least as far as the ceiling, as Moham- 
med’s coffin did. However, as it was, he did not ascend, but 
remained on the earth to teach by his example several years 
longer. I believe, indeed, he never taught another school ; 
nor was it necessary, since he had brought the art so near 
the summit of perfection. 

But our turn to exhibit, at length came; and with some 
twentyfive or thirty pupils, I ascended (pale with cold and 
diffidence) the platform. My school was not quite all pre- 
sent; a few were absent. If there wasa timid or feeble boy 
or girl who did not venture abroad, it was usually one of my 
very best pupils; and if I had a blockhead, who might as 
well have staid at home as not, he was sure of being present. 

We got through, however; and for ought I could learn, 
with much credit. Indeed, it was very currently reported, 
in our own district, that our school was pronounced by the 
committee to be the best; and many believe, to this day, that 
such was the fact. There was one difficulty in the way ef 
my believing the story ; for 1 found that the parentsand pro- 
prietors of the other schools had learned that theirs too were 
the best; and all from the mouth of the same Board of Vis- 
itors and examiners. The truth was that the board gave no 
opinion of merit, and made no comparisons; such a course 
not being their object. The opinions were either uttered by 
somebody else, or were mere inferences. 

But as I have already said, we got through; and nobody 
was ever more glad than I was, to have itso. Many child- 
ren took severe colds, butI do not know that any of them 
lost their lives. The mischief actually done, in the way 
of laying a foundation for rheumatism, consumption, and 
fever, was unquestionably sufficient, in the aggregate, could 
it all have fallen upon a single individual, to have destroyed 
him; and perhaps several of them. Yet as no one was kill- 
ed ae nobody complained, except, perhaps, myself. I 
preached long and loud against the custom, and did all in my 
power to prevent the recurrence of a similar event; wit 
how much success, I do not know. I only know that though 
I taught school in the same town several winters afterward, 
I never heard of any more meetings of the schools. 
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SELECT SCHOOLS FOR FEMALES. 


Me Enitor — For several years past, the Seminary with 
which I am connected, has supplied some teachers for select 
schools, and some principals for Female Seniinaries, in a great 
proportion of the States of the Union. I have endeavored to 
do all in my power, to aid females preparing to teach, to qual- 
ify themselves for useful stations, and to have them 
tively occupy such as they could fill to the best advantage. 
With pupils of such a character as those now under my care, 
the labor of preparing them for extensive usefulness, seems 
less arduous, than that of stationing them in their appropriate 
fields of action. Not because those qualified, are not in suf- 
ficient demand, for applications are far beyond our means of 
supply, and are becoming more and more numerous, and 
more and more urgent. During the last six months we 
have been obliged to send no less than twentyfive negative 
answers to direct applicatioas from the western and southern 
States, for teachers to take charge of important institutions, 
or to fill in them a prominent place. e embarrassment 
lies in the negotiation before the teachers ar2 located. In 
executing commissions to engage teechers, it :s often neces- 
sary to enter into a correspondence, and obtain a pledge from 
gentlemen in an associated capacity to endeavor to sustain a 
school. I can no more send a lady into the broad world as a 
teacher, without expecting for her such aid as would be ren- 
dered by an official Board, than a mother could send away 
her daughter without protection. Neither caa I, in ordinary 
cases, recommend to any one to go hundreds of miles from 
her friends, when the responsibility of her school, as well as 
her own protection'shall rest only on one individual. Waving 
all other considerations, the frailty of human life, seems a 
sufficient objection. Besides, such a course would not be 
suited to establish the best principles for promoting the cause 
of education. Much time and energy might be saved to all 
concerned, if those who a Ply for teachers, would have a com- 
mittee ready for action, - ore they make the application. 

If, in view of these considerations, you thinkthat the sug- 
gesions in the accompanying article will be useful, you are 
at liberty to insert it in the columns of the ‘Annals of Educa- 
tion. 

Yours respectfully, Z. P. Grant. 
Ipswich, Feb. 11, 1837. 


In establishing select schools, one question should always 
be decided at the outset. It is this, whether the school shall 
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be primarily for the advantage and accommodation of the 
youth in the place where it is located; or Whether it shall be 
for the benefit of those, who shall resort to it from abroad. 
This question being settled, to the one or the other of these 
Objects the character of the school should be adapted. 

In the New England States, the progress of female educa- 
tion, has of late, been impeded, by having so many female 
schools commenced, ostensibly for the benefit of the public, 
while the principal object of their founders, has been the ben- 
efit of their own and their neighbors’ children. ‘To this 
cause, may be ascribed the want of success in not a few of 
our select schools; the ephemeral character of some, that 
have only flashed and expired ; and the consequent decision, 
in many places, to attempt nothing of the kind. 

Principles to be observed in establishing a Tgadies’ School for 
the beneftt of the towninwhich it is located.—As a preliminary 
to the organization of a school, or the selection of a teacher, 
it is important, that there be formed an association of gentle- 
men, under the name of Trustees or Committees, who shall 
be known as its guardians, and the official protectors of the 
teacher; and who, for at least one or two years, shall take 
on themselves the pecuniary responsibility. If, for the first 
time, or the first year, the pecuniary responsibility should 
incur much hazard, so large a number might pledge them- 
selves to bear their share in supplying any deficiency, that 
no one need sustain what he would consider a heavy burden. 
This course is suited to create, or rather to bring @®to exer- 
cise, the interest of many families in behalf of the school ; 
and the tendency is to lead to the adoption of such measures 
as will secure its prosperity. 

A lady assuming the responsibilities of an educator, needs 
the countenance, and the aid of such an organization. Few 
indeed, are prepared to commence a school without it; and 
of those few a still less number are willing to go among 
strangers, and engage in the arduous business of education, 
without the pledged co-operation of some responsible body. 
A committee of three is ordinarily much more efficient than 
a board of thirteen, or even of seven, or of five. If, howev- 
er, the number of officers is large, their business may be done 
by an efficient executive committee. 

Whether this board of officers be few or many, one of their 
number should act, in things of minor importance, as their 
agent; and be prompt in attending to the interests of the school. 
[t is important that this agent should be an efficient man, one 
who places in some good degree a just estimate on education, 
who om a tact at business—- who takes enlarged views — 
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who possesses a good share of independence of character, 
and the confidence of the supporters of the school. 

A building fitted for use, and supplied with some books of 
reference, and essential articles of apparatus, should be fur- 
nished free of rent, by the founders of the school, so that the 
funds arising from tuition, may be sufficient to secure well 
qualified teachers, and as great a number as the interests of 
the school may demand. 

In a select school for females, in a country town or village in 
United States, studies in English should either comprise the 
whole course pursued, or they should have so prominent a 
place as to give character to the school. 

The tuition of the scholars, of whatever age or attain- 
ments, who attend to English studies only, should be the same. 
It should be paid at entrance, and no deduction made for ab- 
sence except in case of protracted sickness. 

All the pupils should enter the first day of the term. 
Should any be admitted after the school is in operation, they 
must necessarily be a heavier tax on the school, than if they 
had entered at first; and justice would require that their 
tuition fees be increased, rather than diminished. In many 
points of view, it must be obvious, that it is often an injury 
to the school, and to the cause of education, toadmit, out of 
season, at a reduced rate of tuition. : 

The rate of tuition should be in proportion to other 
expenses in the general style of living in the neighborhood ; 
and the compensation of the teacher should be in proportion 
to the rate of tuition paid. In all cases, the committee should 
be responsible to provide for the teacher a home ; and if pos- 
sible, under such circumstances, that she will feel, that for 
the time being, tt ts a home. 

In addition to this, they might pay her travelling expenses 
to the place of her labors, and a compensation equal to the 
amount of tuition paid by twelve scholars. Let this be the 
teacher’s salary for any number of scholars less than twenty. 
In each case the number exceeds twenty, let the teacher re- 
ceive a specified proportion, say half, of what is paid by all 
between that number and thirty. If the number exceed thir- 
ty, she might, or rather she must, have an assistant; and she 
should have the privilege of selecting her own assistant. 

All the money paid for tuition, besides what is necessary 
for the remuneration of teachers, and for contingences, should 
be appropriated ‘to supplying apparatus; and none devoted to 
paying for the requisite accommodations of the schoo]. These 
should be furnished by donations from the inhabitants of the 
place ; and the greater the number of the subscribers, all other 
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things being equal, the greater will be the personal interest 
felt in the school. 

Text books should be selected with care, and seldom 
changed. Each pupil should be supplied with the books 
necessary for her being classed to the best advantage. 





(For the Annals of Education.) 
CHARACTER OF DR KEAGY. 


We have received from a highly tig 2 we source, the 
following tribute to the memory of that distinguished educa- 
tor and philanthropist, Dr Joun M. Keaey, of Philadelphia.) 


Mr Eniror — You have probably heard of the death of 
our friend Dr Keagy. The decease of such an individual, 
you will, no doubt, deem worthy of notice in the Annals of 
Education; for of all who have, within the last twenty years, 
faithfully endeavored to elevate the aims of education and 
improve existing methods of instruction, none have labored 
more assiduously or more successfully than our late friend. 

I wish it were in my power to offer you an adequate bi- 
ographical sketch of one whose life is so well worthy of being 
recorded, not only as a rare instance of amiable and enlight- 
ened worth, but asa brief history— within the sphere of 
action occupied by the deceased, — of effective effort in the 
departments of practical philanthropy and of general educa- 
tion. Ihad the pleasure of an intimate acquaintance with 
Dr K., for a good many years; but of the particulars of his 
early life [am not informed. I regret that I did not take the 
opportunity to learn the circumstances which first directed 
his attention to the subject of education, as a branch of en- 
lightened philanthropy ; for every particular, in the history of 
a mind like his, isa source of instruction. 1 only know that 
his peculiar impressions of the importance of education: to 
the well being of humanity, induced him to relinquish, at an 
early period of his life, the practice of the medical profession, 
and devote himself to the office of instruction. He labored 
arduously and indefatigably, for several years, in the duties 
of this vocation, at Harrisburg, the capital of our State; 
teaching on a plan original, and eminently successful, a very 
numerous school of a public character, and editing, at the 
same time, an instructive and interesting paper, entitled the 
Christian Monitor, — a publication well adapted to the pur- 
pose of arousing the general attention on the subject of edu- 
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cation, and diffusing the most salutary impressions of a 
moral and religious character. During this active period of 
his life, he embodied some of his views on the philosophy of 
instruction in language, in a little work entitled the Pesta- 
lozzian Primer. ‘The same views were afterwards more fully 
developed in his prefatory introduction to Oswald’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, a work which is now extensively intro- 
duced in high schools and academies, throughout the United 
States. 

The engrossing and exhausting occupations in which Dr 
K. was employed in Harrisburg, proved too much for his 
health, already delicate; and the liberal proposals of a 
wealthy and intelligent member of the society of Friends, 
coinciding with his own decided predilection for a seminary 
which should combine the knowledge and the practice of 
agriculture, with the pursuit of intellectual education, induced 
him to accede to an arrangement by which he might realize 
his views, and at the same time benefit his health. The in- 
dividual with whose aid he was enabled to carry this plan 
into effect, removed not long after, to the State of Ohio; and Dr 
K. whose philanthropic views and purposes connected with 
education, were now generally known, was selected as a 
proper person to take charge of the House of Refuge, an insti- 
tution for the reformation and instruction of youth, then in 
its incipient stage. 

The impaired health under which Dr K. habitually labored, 
rendered such a task too arduous for his physical frame; and 
he relinquished it, though not without regret, for the less ex- 
hausting charge of an academy in thiscity. In this station 
he continued for some time successfully employed till, on the 
recent reorganization of the college at Carlisle, in this State, 
he received the appointment of professor of natural philoso- 
phy in that institution. The duties of this station he was 
proceeding to enter upon, when a severe pulmonary attack 
rendered it impracticable for him to continue active exertion 
in any form of teaching. From the effects of this attack he 
never fully recovered; and, afterthe usual vicissitudes of a 
pulmonary decline, he withdrew, not long since, from the 
toils and sufferings of life. His remains were deposited in 
the new rural cemetery at Laurel Hill, a beautiful spot on the 
banks of the Schuylkill, not far from this city. I mention 
this circumstance, not as in itself important, but as harmon- 
izing, most happily, in association, with the vivid love of na- 
ture, and the pure taste, which were so conspicuous traits in 
the character of the deceased. For the christian philanthro- 
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a and to the enlightened teacher, a visit to the grave of Dr 

. will call up no ordinary feelings. 

The character of our departed friend was a rare combina- 
tion of the noblest elements. He was devoutly pious, with- 
out a particle of bigotry or sectarianism. He blended, im his 
personal character, the christian, the philosopher, and the 
man of letters, to a degree which not only ennobled him asa 
man, but exalted and adorned the profession which he 
adopted. I have seen but few teachers who identified them- 
selves to such an extent with the noblest results of self-cul- 
ture, or who seemed to live so much in the exercise of thought. 
You could not converse for a few minutes with Dr K. with- 
out perceiving that, to him, the main interest of life was its 
relation to our intellectual and spiritual being. Next to the 
deep interest which he took in whatever concerned the melior- 
ation of humanity, was his delight in expansive theories 
which blended, in the happiest manner, the fruits of his pro- 
fessional studies in physiology, with the physiological func- 
tions of man. Had his life been prolonged, under circum- 
stances of leisure, he would probably have given to the 
world one of the most instructive volumes ever compiled on 
such topics. His views of intellectual culture were founded, 
in part, on the theory of Pestalozzi. But he possessed too 
much originality of mind, and too much genuine philosophy, 
to adopt any system which was not verified in his own ex- 
perience as a teacher; and he was aman too well versed in 
the school of practice to adopt or propose anything visionary 
in its character, or futile in its tendency. 

A prominent characteristic of Dr Keagy’s mind was a 
highly cultivated taste; and to this was added an uncommon 
refinement of manners. ‘There was an air of native dignity 
and grace stamped on his habits of expression and of action. 
In his presence you always felt that you were in communica- 
tion with a man of superior powers and attainments. Were 
all teachers such as he, the community in which he lived, 
would acquire new impressions of the instructor’s vocation. 
Dr K. was not more strikingly characterized by superior re- 
finement than by sincere and unpretending kindness. This 
cordial benevolence diffused itself over the whole man, and 
—— all his intercourse with society. The esteem and at- 
tachment which he elicited, were correspondent to his attrac- 
tive character; and his genuine modesty was the crowning 
attribute of his excellence. 

For the members of the profession in which he labored, he 
has bequeathed a noble endowment, in the eloquent and 
inspiring example which he has left them. 


Philadelphia, 24th Jan. 1837. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Epvucation Convention at Troy. 


A County Convention of Teachers and other friends of education 
was held at Troy, N. ¥. on the 27th of Jan. last. From numerous im- 
portant resolutions which were passed, we have selected the following: 

* Resolved, 1. That while we fully concur in the sentiment that the 
school should be made as pleasant as possible, we deprecate in the 
strongest manner, such injudicious remarks as are to be met with almost 
every week in the public prints, denouncing teachers as ‘ petty tyrants,’ 
and ‘their discipline as calculated to break scholars’ spirits,’ &c. We 
conceive such observations to be dictated by ignorance, and that they 
tend in a great measure to produce that insubordination which severity 
alone can quell. 

2. That we do not consider it advisable for teachers, in their associate 
capacity, whether in convention or forming societies for the promotion 
of the cause of e lucation, to examine and decide upon the merits of 
school books, or to exert any influence over individual schools in the 
selection of text books. 

3. That it is incumbent on parents and guardians, to visit and encour- 
age teachers in their schools, and that in the opinion of this convention 
neglect of co-operation between parents and teachers, is one of the 
principal causes of the decline of interest in our schools. 

4. That the elements of natural science, including an outline of anat- 
omy and physiology should be made a part of popular education, 

5. That we dé most earnestly recommend the Bible as the great text 
book in moral science — and hope that in all our schools it may ever be 
found as the companion of both teacher and pupil.’ 

The Convention also recommend the study of minerals, plants, and 
animals, in school, as well as practical geometry, including drawing and 
mexssuration ; and they urge upon Christian ministers, of every denom- 
ination, an increased attention to common education. We have seen 
nothing from that quarter, which indicated sounder views on the sub- 
ject of common education, than the sentiments of this Convention. 

On the evening of the same day, the Troy Teachers’ Society held® its 
Second Anniversary, and had a public supper, at which toasts were 
drank. The sentiments of these toasts were in general well enongh ; 
but we are ashamed to find so respectable a society, sanctioning by its 
example a custom unworthy of the present day and age ; especially a 
society for promoting so good a cause asthatof education. It is indeed 
said, in the Troy Whig, that they dispersed at eleven (!) o’clock in the 
evening, ‘in a fine flow of spirits ;’ but we hope the meeting was 
adjourned without day. 
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Penosscor Association or TEacuers. 


This Association held a meeting on the 28th of Dec. last, at Exeter, 
Maine, which was highly respectable in point of numbers and interest. 
Besides the addresses and discussions of the meeting, a list of thirteen 
important resolutions was passed, from which we select the nime 
following ; the others being of a local, rather than of a general 
nature. 

* Resolution 2. That next to our temples of worship, our schoolhou- 
ses are the glory of New England. 

«3. That common schools are the schools of the people, and require 
our patronage as patriots, and as members of a free Republic. 

‘5. That the qualifications of school teachers of this country, require 
the establishment of a Seminary, designed expressly to prepare young 
men for the business of teaching. 

‘8, That our Superintending School Conmnittees violate their oaths, 
in permitting teachers of doubtful morals or qualifications, to engage in 
schools under their supervision, and that it is exceedingly desirable that 
they should understand the branches of education upon which they 
“certify” teachers “ well qualified.” 

‘9. That parents mistake the true interests of their children, when 
they teach them to prefer wealth to knowledge, and that a good education 
is the “‘ richest legacy” a parent can leave hi child. 

‘10. That ahthough we consider the compensation received by our 
public teachers, far too low, still, it is not the object of this association 
to monopolize the business of teaching, or to raise the wages of 
teachers, any farther than can be done by the consent and wish of an 
enlightened community. * 


Scuoot Booxs usep 1x Massacuuserts.. 


The following list of the School Books used in Massachusetts, is col- 
lected from the printed abstract of the returns lately made to the Secre- 
tary of State. The imperfect condition of the returns, so far as names 
of books are concerned, rendered it impossible for either the Secretary 
or any one else to determine, in every instance, what particular book 
was meant ; entire accuracy must not therefore be expected. We be- 
lieve, however, there are no serious or important errors. We have 
endeavored, in general, to arrange the books of the various classes in an 
order which shall indicate which are most used. ‘Thus of the geogra- 
phies, Olney’s, Woodbridge’s and Worcester’s appear to be more used 
than any others ; next, Smith’s, Parley’s, &c. The Spellingand Read- 
ing books we have put into one division, because so many are intended 
to combine both these purposes that it would be difficult, in mest cases, 
to make a distinction. 
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Reapine anp Speviine Booxs. 


Emerson’s National Spelling Book, and Introduction ; Cumming’s, 
Webster’s, Worcester’s, Alger’s, Perry’s, Hazen’s, Sears’, Fowle’s, New 
York, Kelley’s, Marshall’s, Lee’s, Cobb’s, North American, Primary, 
Elementary, and Perry’s Pronouncing Spelling Books, Angell’s Union 
Series ; Nos. 1 to 5. Introduction to Cumming’s, Worcester’s Sequel to 
the Spelling Book, Hazen’s Speller and Definer, Worcester’s and Frank- 
lin Primer. Child’s First Book ; Infant School Manual; American 
and Easy Primer ; Child’s Assistant; Young, First, Third Class, Na- 
tional, Rhetorical, Analytical, Murray’s, Improved, English, Classical, 
Mt Vernon, Ecletic, Boston, American, Intelligent, Select, Merriam’s, 
Columbian, Popular, Common and Historical Readers; Popular Les- 
sons; Book for, Massachusetts Children; Boston Primary Reading 
Lessons ; Porter’s Reading Books; American First Class Book ; Emer- 
son’s Ist, 2d, and $d Class Books ; Pierpont’s First Class Book ; Easy 
Lessons ; Child’s Guide ; Sullivan’s Political Class Book; Sullivan’s 
Moral Class Book ; Story’s Abridgemeut ; Constitution of the United 
States ; Introduction to the Young Reader ; —— to the Analytical 
Reader ;—to Murray’s Reader ; Pierpont’s Introduction to the Nation- 
al Reader ; Colburn’s Selections from Miss Edgeworth ; Hildreth’s View 
of the United States ; Sequel to Hildreth’s United States ; —to the Ana- 
lytical Reader ; —— to Popular Lessons, —— to Easy Lessons ; —~ to the 
Chill’s Guide ; Scientific Class Book ; Tales of Greece ; Worcester’s 
Ist, 2d, $d, and 4th Books; Hall’s Reading Book, Fourth Class Book ; 


Columbian Class Book; General Class Book; Child’s Compan- 
ion ; Boston Lessons for Primary Schools ; Parley’s Magazine ; Col- 
burn’s Ist, 2d, and $d Reading Books; Young Lady’s Class Book ; 
Putnam’s Sequel; Willard’s Reading Book; National Preceptor ; 
Conversations on Common Things ; Brief Remarker ; Irving’s Colum- 
bus ; Abbott’s Young Philosopher ; Watts on the Mind; Alger’s Pro- 
nouncing Testament, and the Bible. 


GramMMars. 

Murray’s, Smith’s, Smith’s Murray’s, Parker’s, Greenleaf’s, Brown’s, 
Hobb’s, Frost’s, Pond’s, Parker’s and Fox’s, Lowth’s, Ingersoll’s, Hall’s, 
Pond’s Murray’s, Putnam’s Murray’s, Alger’s Murray’s, Webster’s, 
Kirkham’s, Kirkland’s, Hamlin’s, Cummings’, Russell’s Murray’s, 
Smith’s Productive, and Brown’s Catechism. Frost’s, Parker’s and 
Fox’s Exercises in Parsing. 


GEOGRAPHIES. 

Olney’s, Woodbridge’s, Worcester’s, Parley’s, Smith’s, Malte Brun’s» 
Hall’s, Field’s, Goodrich’s, Cummings’, Brinsmade’s, Blake’s, Hunting- 
ton’s, Morse’s, Hale’s, Hildreth’s, Middlesex, Willard’s, Boston Atlas, 
Woodbridge’s -— Steps, and Woodbridge’s Geographical Copy Book. 
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ARITHMETICS. 

Emerson’s First, Second, and Third Parts of the North American 
Arithmetic ; Colburn’s First Lessons and Sequel; Smith’s, Parley’s, 
Walsh’s, Robinson’s, Daboll’s, Adam’s, Hall’s, Greenleaf’s, Botham’s, 
Temple’s, Introduction to Smith’s, Youth’s, Beecher’s, Scholar's, Pike’s, 
Root’s and White’s. 

Hisrorres. 

Goodrich’s United States ; Hale’s, Emerson’s, Webster’s, and Daven- 
port’s do. Peter Parley’s History ; Goodrich’s Ist, 2d, and $d Books 
of History ; Blake’s, Hildreth’s, Butler’s, Worcester’s, Robbins’, and 
Child’s Histories; Hildreth’s History of Massachusetts ; Williams’ 
History of the Revolution; Master’s Elements ; Worcester’s do.; 
Whelpley’s Compend ; American Revolution, and Emerson’s Questions 
to Goodrich’s United States. 


Dictionaries. 
Walker’s, Webster’s Abridged, Worcester’s, Johnson’s, 'Todd’s W alk- 
er’s, Todd’s Johnson’s, Perry’s, Child’s and Grund’s. 
CueEmiIstTRY. 
Comstock’s, Blake’s, and Conversations. 


PuiLosopny. 
Blake’s, Comstock’s, Conversations, and Swift’s. 


Geometry. 
Grund’s, Holbrook’s, Bruce’s, Playfair’s, and Walker’s. 


AsTRONOMY. 
Wilkins’, Bailey’s, Blake’s, and Herschell’s. 


Scuoot Masters 1x Norwar. 


Though livingin very small communities, far apart from each other, 
scattered over a wild mountainous country, cut by long fiords, or arms 
of the sea, and intersected by deep rivers and stormy lakes, the poor 
Norwegians contrive to secure very generally the advantages of educa- 
tion and religious instruction. Both of these, iadeed, are provided for 
by the wholesome laws of the country. The schoolmaster of each dis- 
trict makes a regular progress from village to village, from farm house 
to farm house, having, at times, to go a distance of fifty miles at a 
stretch, and this in the midst of the rigors of winter, and through frost 
and snow, the peasantry being too much occupied during their short 
spring, summer, and autumn, (which seasons, taken altogether, scarcely 
exceed four months of the year,) to be able then to devote any time to 
in-door application. The schoolmaster receives his food and lodging 
from the principal farmers of the district, and all the inhabitants who 
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cannot read are obliged by law to go to him for instruction: the master 
receives a trifling fee — some two or three stivers — from each pupil ; 
and his whole income, putting aside his meat and lodging, which he gets 
gratis duriag his journeys, rarely exceeds thirty or forty dollars the year. 
They are welcome wherever they go, and seem generally to lead a very 
contented life. In some of the remote districts, they not only carry the 
light of education, but all the news current in those thinly peopled tran- 
quil regions ; and their arrival at a farm or village is looked npon as an 
event, and held as a holiday. — Christian Register. 


Seminarizs For Teacuers 1n Massacuusetts. 


The Directors of the American Institute of Instruction have addressed 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts a Memorial praying them to devise 
measures of some sort for the better education of Teachers, as the only 
effectual practical method of elevating our common schools. After 
presenting, in strong language and sound argument, their reasons for 
their petition, they remark as follows : 

‘ We therefore pray you to consider the expediency of instituting, for 
the special instruction of teachers, one or more semiuaries, either stand- 
ing independently, or in connection with institutions already existing ; as 
you shall, in your wisdom think best. 

We also beg leave to state what we conceive to be essential to such a 
seminary. 

1. There should be a professor or professors, of piety, of irreproacha- 
ble character and good education, and of tried ability and skill in 
teaching. 

2. A library, not necessarily large, but well chosen, of books on sub- 
jects to be taught, and on the art of teaching. 

8. School rooms, well situated, arranged, heated, ventilated and 
furnished, in the manner best approved by experienced teachers. 

4. A select apparatus of globes, maps and other instruments most use- 
ful for illustration. 

5. A situation such that a school may be connected with the seminary, 
accessible by a sufficient number of children, to give the variety of an 
ordinary district school.’ 

In addition to the above, we also observe, with much pleasure, that 
efforts are still making to procure legislative aid in the establishment of 
a Teachers’ Seminary in the county of Plymouth. 


Scnoous in Iratry. 
According to Valery, there are in the ecclesiastical states, sixty dis- 
trict schools (regionaries) which are conducted by laymen, and which 
instruct about 200 children and youth. There are seven schools of 
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charch music which give gratuitous instruction to about 500 pupils ; 
seven others to as many as 2,000. The school of St Nicholas, in the 
Strada Giulia, is a model school. At the close of the day’s labor, about 
eighty children of laborers are here collected and gratuitously instrueted 
by ecelesiustics. In the singing schools the first principles of drawing 
are taught. Some of the rules are worthy of note. Corporeal punish- 
ment is to be rare and always moderate ; and no deformed person is 
allowed to be an instructor, Jest the children should laugh at him; a 
genuine Italian trait. 

In other parts of Italy, less can be said for education. The continen- 
tal government of theJT'wo Sicilies, profess,as a principle, that every place 
shall have a public school for the instruction of children in reading, 
writing and accounts. If the principle were carried into practice there 
would be 1790 schools. But there are as many as thirty populous towns 
entirely destitute. 

The general education of girls has scarcely been thought of. At 
Naples, indeed, there are two royal colleges for the daughters of people 
of rank, in which common accomplishments are taught. In a statisti- 
cal work respecting Naples, published in 1829, by L. Galanti, it is stated 
that of 2000 girls who have gone to school, not one fifth have actually 
learned to read. 

From a statistical article upon the Abruzzi, printed in 1833, in the 
“* Echo” of Milan, the following account is taken. It is rare to finda 
man who can either write or read. Few seem to make any effort to 
better their condition. Most of the peasantry are involved in debt. — 
Ignorance increases ; books are becoming scarce ; private libraries can 
scarcely be said to exist, and public libraries there are none. The whole 
province depended on two book hawkers. 


Epvucatiox anp Scuoous 1n Cincinnati. 


Cincinnati contains two medical colleges, a law school, eighteen com- 
mon schools — the schoolhouses nearly all new, spacious and well fin- 
ished — attended by about two thousand five hundred children over six 
years of age, at an average cost for tuition, of eight dollars a year ; 
besides numerous classical and elementary academies. 


Nor apie To Reap. 


In those parts of Philadelphia usually known by the name of South- 
wark and the Northern Liberties, containing 4,500 colored persons, about 
200 of whom are said to be of a suitable age to be at school, only 1000 
adults and an equal number of children can read ; and out of 1,280 per- 
sons in the Northern Liberties, only 92 can write. This ignorance, in 
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the midst of an enlightened republic is wholly inexcusable. Who 
would have believed that only one in thirteen of the colored people of a 
large district of Philadelphia could even write their names? Yet we 
make the statement from respectable Philadelphia papers. Surely, 
there is blame somewhere! 


Scuoot Convention at Taunton. 


A Convention of Delegates, from most of the towns in Bristol County, 
in this State, was held at Taunton, in this State, on the 25th of January, 
for the purpose of deliberating on the general system of education, and 
especially upon the best means of improving the public schools. The 
number of delegates present was from seventy to eighty, and the meet- 
ing was one of much interest. The following, among many other im- 
portant resolntions, drawn up by Mr H. G. O. Colby, from a Committee 
for the purpose, were adopted. We beg leave, in particular, to refer 
our readers to that which alludes to the election of School Committees: 

Resotved, 1. That the appointment of a Board of Control for the su- 
pervision of Common Schools, with a Secretary, as recommended in the 
late annual message of the Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth, 
would in the opinion of this Convention, be a highly salutary measure, 
and well calculated to promote the improvement of our Common 
Schools. 

2. That itis expedient, for the purpose of concentrating our efforts up- 
on this subject, to form a Couuty Association of the friends of education. 

8. That is the duty of all the friends of education to exert themselves 
in their several towns to procure the election of suitable persons as pru- 
dential Committee men in the several school districts, and especially of 
independent, interested and thorough going friends of education, as 
members of the School Committees. 

4. That we regard the office of instruction as highly honorable, and 
second in importance to no other vocation, and that we regard those who 
devote their lives to this great office, as peculiarly entitled to the regard 
of all good men, and to the respect and patronage of the community. 

e , 
Pexiopicats on Epucarion. 


We have noticed, in another part of this number, the loss which the 
cause of education has sustained, in the death of the excellent Dr 
Keagy. But there is another loss, in the same region, of a different 
character, which we must not wholly pass over. We allude to the 
* Schoolmaster and Advocate of Education’ which has for several years 
been a coadjutor in the cause we profess to serve, and whose labors will 
not, we trust, be soon forgotten. 
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Itis painful to witness the demise ef standard works in this depart- 
ment, where their number is so few. We had hoped the great State of 
Pennsylvania, now beginning to open her eyes to the importance of 
education, and especially common or district school education, would be 
able to sustain one periodical on this subject. But our hopes, it seems, 
were not well founded. The ‘ Schoolmaster’ is no longer ‘ abroad’ — it 
has gone the way, we believe,of most of its predecessors. 

The ‘ Ladies’ Magazine,’ which has been for nine years, devoted, in 
part, to female education, has recently lost its identity, and, like many a 
‘ better half,’ assumed the name of a worse one. It is united with the 
‘ Lady’s Book,’ a periodical of much interest ; but far less important, in 
its tendencies on sound literature, morals, and education. 

But there is a bright side to this subject. While we thus record the 
death of one, and what is nearly equivalent to that of another standard 
work and hitherto valuable ally, we have the pleasure of announcing 
the appearance, on the stage of action, of two other monthly papers 


on education —the ‘Common School Advocate and Journal of Educa- 


tion,’ at Jacksonville, [Hinois, and the ‘Common School Advocate’ of 
Cincinnati. We have seen the first number of each of these works, 
and are pleased with their general appearance, and the correctness of 
their doctrines. Papers of a smaller kind, are also proposed, in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The car of education is evidently going rap- 
idly forward ; with how much wisdom it is guided, the future will alone 
determine. 

A few of our newspapers, have, of late, taken hold of the subject of 
education, especially of commou education. Thisis favorable. Feeble 
and inefficient as our own efforts may be, while compelled, as we have 
hitherto been, to labor almost single handed, this sort of co-operatiow is 
extremely cheering. We might give the names of many, which have 
of late taken up the subject of commonschools ; but have only room 
for that of the *‘ Vermont Chronicle,’ of Vermont ; ‘ Zion’s Herald’ and 
the ‘Christian Watchman,’ of this city, and the ‘ Providence (R. I.) 
Journal.’ Would that the same spirit and zeal were manifested by all 
the guardians of public opinion, throughout our country ! Would that 
all the editorial corps — and their readers, too, for the fauft is more with 
readers than with editors — while they are zealous to support our civil 
and religious institutions, would show equal wisdom and zeal in endeav- 
oring toelevate the condition of families and schools; and in seeking 
to promote that early education without which our boasted institutions 
will ere long be like the ‘ baseless fabric of a vision,’ with ‘scarce a 
wreck behind.’ 
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Recorp or Conversations on tue Gospe.s, held in Mr Al- 
cott’s School; unfolding the Doctrine and Discipline of Human 
Culture. Vol. I. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1836. 1!2mo. 
pp. 264. . ’ 

This is one of the most curious books of the day. [ts beautiful exte- 
rior — its excellent type, white paper, and broad clear margins — first 
attract us. Then we find in it, the living voice ; the teacher discoursing 
with his pupils. And as we proceed with its pages, we are told not 
what should be, but what is doing. It is, in one word, just what its 
title imports ; a record of a series of every day conversations. 

The grand principle on which the teacher constantly proceeds, that 
of enlarging the mental domain and elevating the spiritual nature of 
the pupil — not by accretion, but by a development from within —can- 
not fail to strike favorably every thoughtful and intelligent educator. 
We believe this great work — moral and spiritual culture — has been, and 
still is almost utterly overlooked ; and that Mr A.yin his way, does it 
justice. We believe, that this culture —the thing here aimed at — is 
precisely what should be aimed at in all early education, as of para- 
mount importance. 

In regard to the peculiar opinions of the teacher, as they develope 
themselves in the progress of the ‘ conversations,’ we have nothing to 
say, for two reasons ; first. because this is not the place for religious dis- 
cussion; and secondly, because we are not sure we understand him. 
Above all, when he tells us that he deems whatever he finds in the con- 
sciousness of childhood, ‘ when spontaneous, a revelation of the same 
Divinity as was Jesus,’ we feel that there is something intended either 
beyond us, or bordering on the mystical. 

We do not commend the sentiments of the work, but we commend 
many things in the method of instruction and education which it devel- 
opes. We would not encourage mysticism, but we would gladly encour- 
age simplicity, truth and nature. 


Aw Anatyticat Grammar or tHe Enetish Lanevace. By 
Dyer H. Sansorn, Principal of Gilford Academy. Boston: Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon. 1836. 12mo. pp. 299. 


The author of this work claims for it a superiority over its predeces- 
sors in two respects ; ‘ first, in employing a greater simplicity of language; 
and, secondly, in exhibiting a more perfect system of instruction and 
exercises, by which the pupil will be able to understand and apply what 
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he learns, at every step of his progress.’ From the slight examination 
we have been able to give it, we are of opinion that in the latter re- 
spect, his claim is well founded. As to ‘simplicity of language,’ we 
are not so sure. Ingersoll’s Grammar, and perhaps a few others, are 
simple enough, in their language, for anything we can discover. The 
names of such teachers as Sanborn and Parkhurst (to the latter of 
whom Mr S. candidly confesses himself much indebted) will probably 
be a sufficient passport to the work. 


Tae House I Live In, or the Human Body. For the use of 
Families and Schools. By Wm. A. Atcort, Author of the ‘ Young 
Mother,’ the ‘ Young Man‘s Guide,’ and Editor of the ‘ Library of 
Health,’ &c. Second Edition, enlarged. Boston: Light & Stearns. 
1837. 1Smo. pp. 246. 


The first edition of this work contained an account of the frame, or 
bones and muscles only. But in rewriting and enlarging the volume, the 
author has added an account of the covering, the apartments and the 
furniture of the ‘ house.’ He thus intends it asa complete introduction 
to Human Anatomy and Physiology, forthe use of the young, especially 
in schools ; and some teachers have already adopted it. Of course, it is 
not our province or intention to speak of the merits of the work; we 
leave that to others. 


Tue Youne Lapy’s Frrenp. By a Lady. Fourth Edition. 
Boston: American Stationers’ Company. 1836. Large 16mo. 
pp. 4382. 


This is, in the main, an excellent work, and should be in the hands of 
every young lady. Not for itsnovelty ; for it makes no claims to nov- 
elty or originalty ; but for its excellent manner of presenting plain, 
wholesome well established truths. If there be a trait more praiseworthy 
than the rest, it is the moral and social spirit which it breathes. Works 
of this spirit are rare in our bookmaking age; and are, therefore, like 
gems, the more valuable. Our only regret in relation to this excellent 
work is, that the author should carry her notions of complaisance so far 
as to recommend to young ladies an occasional indulgence — rather mod- 
erate to be sure—of articles which some of the wisest and best physicians 
reject as injurious to health. We allude to wine and its next door 
neighbors. 
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